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Compensation for Invalids of the War’ 
By I. M. Rubinow 


DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF SOCIAL STATISTICS, DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC CHARITIES, NEW YORK CITY 


HE fairly universal approval which greeted the com- 

pensation provisions of the army and navy insurance 

bill, which was passed by the House on September 13, 

is very satisfactory evidence of the victory achieved 
by the essential principles underlying social insurance over 
American psychology during recent years. “The soldiers’ and 
sailors’ insurance bill represents perhaps the greatest step in 
the social-insurance movement made in the United States dur- 
ing the current year.. As Commissioner Royal Meeker, of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, recently put it, in his usual 
striking manner, “from one to two million men will soon 
be engaged in the business of killing and maiming Germans.” 
The business being admittedly an extra-hazardous one, all 
the principles of compensation and accident insurance are 
applicable to this new industry. 

Since the United States government is not only the em- 
ployer but also the administrative authority and, for obvious 
reasons, its own insurer, the administrative methods and the 
question of a proper system of compensation insurance are 
matters of secondary importance and this part of the bill 
must be judged largely by the liberality of the compensation 
scale provided. ‘The situation is somewhat complicated by 
the extensive changes in the bill made in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on Thursday, September 13. The very radical 
character of these changes makes it certain that a struggle 
between the two scales of compensation may be expected both 
in the Senate and in conference committees. Practically, 
therefore, two plans are before the public at present. 

1. The original bill grants compensation for ‘“‘death or dis- 
ability resulting from personal injury suffered and disease 
‘contracted in the course of the service.” 

There is, therefore, no occasion for controversy concerning 
definition of “accident” or “injury” or “occupational disease,” 
for all injuries and diseases are covered. ‘The formula, “‘in 
the course of the service,” avoids controversy as to interpreta- 
tion of the common phrase “arising out of employment.” 

Even outside-of a fuller measure of justice to the injured, 
the broader formula has this great advantage of preventing 

1 The insurance features of the bill drafted by Judge Julian W. Mack (the 
Alexander-Simmons bill) were discussed by Joseph P. Chamberlain in the 


Survey for September 8 and the separation allowances it provides by Porter 
R. Lee int the Survey for September 15.—Ep1rTor. 
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unnecessary controversies and delays. Unfortunately, the very 
satisfactory formula of the original bill was seriously affected 
by the addition of the words—“‘in the line of duty.” Just how 
much trouble this phrase may create it is impossible to foretell 
with any certainty, but especially is it dangerous in applica- 
tion to sickness. The intention of the original bill was defi- 
nitely to furnish the men with complete accident and health 
insurance. Any legal enquiries as to whether a particular 
injury or disease was obtained in the line of duty is contrary 
to that offer. As a substitute, the suggestion has been ad- 
vanced that compensation should be denied only “‘if the injury 
occurred through serious and wilful misconduct.” While 
less objectionable than the language.of the House amendment, 
it is nevertheless undesirable also. 

That this is not mere quibbling will be apparent if the 
problem of the venereal diseases is considered. It is naive to 
expect the American army to be so superior morally to all 
other armies that it will avoid this scourge of warfare. In 
every European country the return of the diseased soldiers 
has proven a serious menace to public health. These diseases 
are not acquired in the line of duty, they probably would come 
under the designation of “wilful misconduct,” but excluding 
these cases from a system of compensation will seriously aggra- 
vate the problem of their cure. 

2. Industrial injuries may be roughly classified in four 
groups: those leading to temporary disability, to partial perma- 
nent disability, to total permanent disability and to fatal cases. 
The bulk of all injuries and diseases result in temporary dis- 
ability only, about 95 per cent in industrial life and, perhaps, 
60. per cent in military activity. Theoretically, cases of tem- 
porary disability also come under the provisions of this act, 
but since it is doubtful whether any enlisted men will be 
discharged from the army while suffering from a’ temporary 
injury or disease requiring treatment, and since no compensa- 
tion is payable while the person is in receipt of his service pay, 
few, if any, cases of temporary disability will come under 
the act. 

The scale of compensation provided must, therefore, be 
studied under two headings: (a) death and (b) permanent 
disability. In both of these very serious changes avere intro- 
duced in the House. 
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3. The provision originally made for fatal cases may be 
presented in the following table: 


To surviving widow without children—25 per cent of pay, but not 
less than $30. : 

To widow and one child—35 per cent of pay, but not less than $40. 

To widow and two children—40 per cent of pay, but not less 
than $55. 

To widow and three children—45 per cent of pay, but not less 
than $50. 

To widow and four or more children—50 per cent of pay, but 
not less than $60. 

With no widow surviving: 

To one child—20 per cent of pay, but not less than $15. 

To two children—30 per cent of pay, but not less than $25. 

To three children—40 per cent of pay, but not less than $35. 

To four children—45 per cent of pay, but not less than $45. 

To five children—50 per cent of pay, but not less than $50. 

To widowed mother—20 per cent of pay, not less than $25. 

This compensation to the dependent widow mother is 
subject to the limitation that it must not increase the total 
compensation beyond 50 per cent, or $60, whichever is the 
greater. 

‘This scale of compensation has been criticized as inadequate ; 
it falls below the level of 66 2/3 per cent, which has been 
urged by the Social Insurance Committee of the American 
Association for Labor Legislation as the minimum of adequacy 
in accident compensation, and in cases of few dependents the 
scale is even below 50 per cént, admitted as inadequate. 
The compensation act for civil employes of the federal gov- 
ernment has already set a precedent of both the 66 2/3 per 
cent scale and benefits payable to the widow for life. Mr. 
Dawson also points out (in the Economic World for August 
5, 1915) that in all specific provisions of the proposed act 
the pay is computed excluding all allowances, since such allow- 
ances ate but a form of wages. Sound compensation theory 
requires their inclusion in the computation of pay upon which 
the benefits are based. 

But the force of this criticism is considerably reduced by 
the minimum provisions as given above. Since the ordinary 
enlisted man’s pay is but $33 per month, the minimum will 
be effective in the case of enlisted men, and practically the 
percentages given are not applicable at all to the million of 
enlisted men, but to the officers only. Comparison with ordi- 
nary compensation acts becomes difficult, since in\ the latter 
provisions for maximum benefits are usually found, but are 
very much narrower than those in the bill under considera- 
tion. There are very few cases, indeed, under which a 
monthly compensation for fatal cases can rise above $60, 
tio matter what the pay of the deceased. “The maximum al- 
lowance under this bill is $200 per month, much the highest 
to be found in any compensation act. Mr. Dawson’s point, 
that “industries do not usually ask men of big earning capacity 
to risk their lives and limbs in perilous employment at much 
less than their talents enable them to earn elsewhere,” is 
well taken, but on the whole probably applies much less to 
the officers than it does to enlisted men, since the salaries of 
officers compare favorably with salaries usually paid in Ameri- 
can industry, except for the few men of very high earning 
capacity. In so far as the enlisted men are concerned, the 
66 2/3 per cent basis, even including allowances, will not 
produce a bigger sum than those provided in the bill, and to 
meet Mr. Dawson’s point it would be necessary to base 
compensation not at all upon the pay in the army, but on 
the earnings in civil employment preceding enlistment. 

The inadequacy of the scale is, perhaps, more pronounced 
in the case of benefits provided to children surviving without 
mothers, sirfce in the majority of cases such children require 
care in addition to sustenance. There is absolutely no reason 
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why a lower scale should be provided for them per capita 
than for the surviving widow, who in many cases may be 
able to support herself. Fifteen dollars a month will not 
pay for the care and living of a child, nor $25 for two. 
The entire above scale of compensation for fatalities was 
radically changed in the House after one hour’s discussion, 
especially in so far as the officers are concerned. Instead of 
percentages of pay, specific amounts entirely independent of 
grade of service were substituted, the amounts uniformly ex- 
ceeding the minima stated in the above table by $5. This 
was accomplished by means of a rather cheap appeal to 
“American principles of equality,” which were claimed to be 
injured by the compensation scale based upon percentage of 


‘pay. Evidently members of Congress, most of whom belong 


to the legal profession, have never read or even seen the com- 
pensation acts of their own states. As may have been expected 
from the somewhat demagogic move, this equalization was 
accomplished very cheaply by cutting down the officers’ com- 
pensation to the level of private soldiers. 

A more deserved criticism of the original bill, which has. 
remained uncorrected though criticized in the House, is the 
omission of any dependents other than the immediate family 
and the widowed mother. While promiscuous distribution of 
pensions out of the public treasury to various assorted relatives. 
without any “insurable interest”’ is not to be encouraged, actual. 
dependents, such as aged parents and minor brothers and sis- 
ters, provided that the fact of dependency is sufficiently estab- 
lished, have rights that are recognized under most compensa— 
tion laws and should not be so lightly cast aside. 

The omission of these dependents has been defended during 
various hearings on the ground that the admission of their 
rights would require an enormous administrative machine for 
the determining of actual dependency and also would opem 
a great opportunity for fraud. ‘The writer regrets to be abso-. 
lutely unable to admit the force of these arguments. Surely 
the administrative problem that is being met daily under 
dozens of state compensation boards should not prove too 
difficult for the powerful federal government. It is true that. 
these dependents may be protected through the insurance pro- 
visions. 

It is impossible, in fact, to criticize the scale of compen- 
sation for death without taking into consideration facilities. 
for voluntary insurance made available by the act, reviewed 
by Mr. Chamberlain in the Survey for September 8. Since: 
the government under the bill is to assume the cost of the 
additional hazard due to war, and since the war hazard is 
very much greater than the normal hazard, the government’s. 
contributions will necessarily be so much larger than those 
of the insured that it is difficult to imagine how any officer 
can fail to avail himself of this advantage. 

As far as the enlisted men are concerned, it is admitted 
that probably a minority will avail themselves of the provi- 
sions. In a country that has made no provision for either old 
age insurance or pensions, the eventual dependency of parents 
upon their children must be assumed in a substantial propor- 
tion of families. The difficulty with voluntary insurance lies 
in the obvious fact that it is bound to receive a very much 
more limited application among the unmarried men with 
dependent parents and brothers than. those who leave wives 
and children behind. 

4. The scale of compensation for total disability of the 
original bill is shown in the following table. It introduces, 
perhaps for the first time in American compensation legis- 
lation, the principle of adjustment of disability benefits to 
the family status. Such adjustment is common in case of 
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death benefits, but for disability the same amount is usually 
paid whether the injured has no dependents or a house full 
of them. Yet the arguments for some such adjustment hold 
equally true in disability as well as death. 


Benefits for total disability payable when the injured has— 

Neither wife nor child—40 per cent, but not less than $40. 

Wife, but no children—50 per cent, but not less than $55. 

Wife and one child—55 per cent, but not less than $65. 

‘Wife and two or more children—60 per cent, but not less than $75. 

No widow, but one child—50 per cent, but not less than $50. 

Two children—55 per cent, but not less than $60. 

Three or more children—60 per cent, but not less than $70. 

Widow mother dependent—10 per cent, but not less than $10. 

If the injured person is so helpless as to be in constant need 
of a nurse, an additional amount up to $20 may be paid. 

Here, again, the scale of minima was the only one applicable 
to the enlisted men, while the percentages were intended for 
the officers. In the House, however, this scale was modified 
in harmony with the changes in the death benefits by elimi- 
nating the percentages altogether. If doubts were expressed 
in regard to the adequacy of the provisions in the original bill, 
the utter failure to do justice to the men of high earning 
capacity by the bill as amended in the House becomes obvious. 
Here, again, equalization was accomplished by a crude process 
of leveling down. Only in one group of injuries did the 
House move a slight increase of benefits, by providing the rate 
of $100 per month for the loss of both feet or both hands or 
both eyes or total blindness. No one would begrudge this 
high rate of compensation to a soldier suffering any one of 
these gruesome injuries. But one may well ask whether this 
larger amount accomplishes the same degree of justice in the 
case of an unskilled laborer, whose earning capacity before 
entering into the army may have been only half that amount, 
and the higher skilled officer drawing $300 or $400 before 
the injury. Of course, the insurance provisions which cover 
total disability as well as death offer an available correction 
to the possible charge of inadequacy. This, however, is predi- 
cated upon the assumption that the insurance provisions remain 
intact. If, under presswre of objections from insurance com- 
panies and their interests this should be stricken out, an inade- 
quacy of the compensation scale would be very marked. May 
a firm believer in the principles of compulsory insurance indi- 
cate at this time that a System of compulsory insurance on a 
graduated scale adjusted to the various grades of service would 
be much more effective than an optional insurance which is 
bound to adjust itself to the paying capacity and possibly to 
the shrewdness of the individual ? 

5. More complex is the problem of partial invalids who 
may be expected to be much more numerous than the totally 
disabled. The usual way of treating these cases under Ameri- 
can compensation acts is by a schedule of so-called “‘specific 
benefits” which specify the number of weeks of compensation 
payable for specific injuries. - As to the inadequacy and un- 
fairness of this method there can hardly be difference of 
opinion among qualified students. Instead of this prevailing 
method the Social Insurance Committee of the American 
Association for Labor Legislation introduced in the federal 
employes’ compensation act the principle of adjustment of 
compensation to a degree of loss of earning capacity, benefits 
being payable as long as the disability lasts, for life if nec- 
essary. 

The objection has been raised against this method that it 
tends to penalize and, therefore, to prevent an effort on the 
part of the injured to reestablish his earning capacity, since 
the first result of such rehabilitation would be to deprive him 
of his compensation. As will be shown presently, an effort 
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towards surgical and educational reconstruction of the injured 
constitutes perhaps the most important aspect of the bill, and 
the difficulty referred to above has been recognized by the 
authors of the bill. Section 302 provides that there shall 
be no reduction in the rate of compensation for individual 
success in overcoming the handicap of a permanent injury. 
But since the actual amount of compensation will not depend 
upon “an impairment of earning capacity in each individual 
case,’ but the ‘“‘average impairment of earning capacity re- 
sulting from such injuries in civil occupation,” it is impossible 
to foretell how equitable such compensation will be. 

The average impairment of a serious permanent injury is 
an abstraction that may mean very little when applied to in- 
dividual cases, especially when dealing with a temporary in- 
dustry, such as the business of killing and maiming Germans 
must necessarily be. “he army consists of men who have come 
from widely different occupations and who, if possible, will 
endeavor to return to those occupations. Equity requires that 
in determining the loss sustained, the age and occupation of 
the individual victim be taken into consideration. “This prin- 
ciple has already been recognized in the laws of California, 
West Virginia and some other states. There is no reason 
why a similar system should not be recognized in case of the 
soldiers and sailors. Of course, the particular occupation in 
which the injury has occurred, has no application to the 
army and navy. Especially as far as the National Guard 
and the newly trained men are concerned, this principle must 
be modified so as to base the valuation of the injury upon the 
occupation previous to enlistment. 

‘As the bill stands at present with the House amendments 
embodied, the principle of specific payments for definite in- 
juries has been accepted in substance, though in form it is 
based upon loss of earning capacity, for if age and occupation 
of the individual are to be disregarded and only the “average 
impairment” is to be taken into consideration in order to deter- 
mine the percentage of loss, then the amount of compensation 
payable for every specific injury will be the same for all men 
so injured. ‘This is effectually the principle of the specified 
benefit schedule, except that the actual amounts are left un- 
determined in the bill and a future executive officer is en- 
trusted with an important legislative function. 

6. Although temporary injuries, for reasons explained 
above, will not to any large extent come under the provision 
of this act, the bill grants “reasonable medical, surgical and 
hospital services and supplies, including artificial limbs, 
trusses and similar appliances,” thus lending additional sup- 
port to the movement for satisfactory medical aid under 
compensation. In case of chronic ailments, these benefits will 
be of very great value. It is popularly assumed that the 
problem of the one-legged man has been solved by giving him 
an artificial leg, but as a matter of fact, artificial limbs need 
replenishing almost as frequently as do shoes, and few, if any, 
compensation laws make such provision for these serious in- 
juries. 3 

7. This liberal provision for medical aid is in harmony 
with the tendency of the law to stimulate both individual 
effort and social provisions towards rehabilitation. Most 
American compensation laws grant temporary benefits for 
permanent injuries on the theory that readjustment takes 
place. It is true that the experience of Europe during the 
war has demonstrated such readjustment is very frequently 
possible, but only when helped along by proper surgical care 
and specialized training. “The most important contribution 
of this bill to the theory of compensation, is in making ‘‘re- 
habilitation, re-education and vocational training” the essen- 
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tial part of the compensation scheme. Already the influence 
of this bill has been felt in the discussion of compensation 
for industrial injuries at the recent session of Industrial Ac- 
cident Boards and Commissions held in Boston in August, 
where the following resolution was passed: 

Resolved: That this association emphatically endorses all ways 
by which to rehabilitate those injured in industry and also those 
injured in military service. 

One may reasonably hope not only that the principle will 
be carried over into industrial compensation, but that the very 
institutions, surgical and educational, to be established by the 
United States government will soon become available for in- 
valids of industry and that any exploits in that direction will 
not be wasted even if the gods of war will, by chance, be 
cheated of their victims. 

8. A very important provision of the bill which may be 
apparent only to those familiar with the difficulties of ad- 
ministration is one which imposes upon the injured the ob- 
ligation of cooperating in the medical and surgical care as 
well as in the efforts towards rehabilitation under penalty of 
loss or suspension of the compensation benefits. Section 303 
provides that each person in receipt of compensation shall 
submit to any reasonable medical or surgical treatment fur- 
nished by the bureau, and Section 305, that the injured per- 
son shall follow such course or. courses of rehabilitation or 
re-education and vocational training as the United States may 
provide. If these sections mean what the language seems to 
conyey, they effectually dispose of the objections that might 
come from the numerous healing fads, whose growth has 
become a real danger to public health in this country. 

No effort has been made in this brief review to subject the 
language of the bill to any critical analysis from the point of 
view of expert drafting. Taking Article 3 of the original bill 
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as a whole, which deals with compensation for injury or 
disease, the statement is justified that, barring a few minor 
points, it was perhaps the most scientific and most satisfac- 
tory way of treating the problem of injuries arising out of 
war. 

The bill, however, comes out of the House in a very much 
less desirable shape. With all the display of fireworks in 
favor of the “common soldier,” the House failed to make 
any substantial increases where the scale had been inadequate 
and by reducing the amount of compensation of officers to 
the level of privates, has made it thoroughly inadequate for 
thousands of families. “There is, however, back of the action 
taken in the House one fact that deserves consideration. The 
statement was repeatedly made on the floor of the House that 
the enlisted man and his family may be of the same social 
status (“as refined and as educated and as worthy,” in the 
words of Mr. Black, from Texas) as the officer and the offi- 
cer’s family. In an army constituted as is ours it must un- 
doubtedly be true in many cases that the officer’s rank is 
largely a matter of accident only. It is for this reason that 
the principle of the ordinary compensation law which adjusts 
benefits to wages is not altogether applicable without some 
modification. A fair and equitable scale of compensation must 
be adjusted to the loss sustained, which is largely a loss of 
earning capacity preceding entrance into the army. “The army 
pay may have no relationship to that earning capacity. The 
old National Guard and the recent volunteers have very 
largely come from classes of much higher earning capacity than 
is measured by the $33 of monthly pay. The adjustment of 
the scale of compensation to that normal earning capacity 
preceding the war is, of course, a complicated matter, but 
it cannot be ruled out as absolutely impossible, at least within 
certain specified limits. 


How the High Cost of Living Is 


Renee in Australia 
By William Notz 


N view of the numerous efforts made at the present time 
in European countries and in the United States to 
reduce the high cost of living and to curb excessive 
prices on the necessaries of life, the practical results 
attained along this line by the present labor administration 
of Australia are of particular interest and significance. 
Nowhere else in the world has the policy of nationalization 
of trade and industry been put to a practical test on such 
a large scale as in the commonwealth of Australia, notably 
in New South Wales and Western Australia. For years 
Australia has been far in advance of other countries in the 
matter of government ownership of industrial establishments 
like woolen mills, cement and harness factories, munition 
plants, and even a coal mine in connection with a state rail- 
road. ‘The primary purpose in all these undertakings was 
to furnish necessary supplies for certain government depart- 
ments at lower cost than under the old system of making 
contracts with private concerns for such supplies. Little if 
any effort was made to compete for outside business. 
Western Australia outdistanced the other states consider- 
ably in the number and. variety of government-owned enter- 
prises. That state for many years past owned and operated 


not only brickyards, quarries, sawmills, but also steamships, 
hotels, agricultural-implement factories and even a laundry. 

-An entirely new departure in state participation in trade 
was initiated a little over a year ago with the advent into 
office of the Labor Party. Retail butcher shops, fish markets 
and bakeries owned and operated by the state were opened 
in several large cities. Special significance attaches to these 
novel business ventures of the government, because here for 
the first time the state entered into direct competition with 
private enterprise in retail trade. Additional interest devel- 
oped in view of the fact that the avowed purpose of the ruling 
Labor Party in establishing these retail food shops was to 
control and regulate the prices of foodstuffs by this method 
of competing for retail trade. The immediate cause that led 
to this experiment was the failure of the old Liberal Party 
to regulate prices by special price-fixing boards provided for 
by legislation enacted for this purpose shortly after the out- 
break of the war, when food prices began to soar. ‘The 
whole system of maximum prices fixed by these boards proved 
a failure. : > 

A rather interesting combination of circumstances brought 
about the opening of state butcher shops. Prior to the present 
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war meat prices in Australia, as elsewhere, were steadily 
going up, owing to a world shortage in meat supplies. The 
increased demands for army purposes following the outbreak 
of the war drove up prices to still higher levels. Retail 
prices doubled within a year. A severe drought, which was 
experienced about the same time in Queensland and other 
parts of Australia, reduced the sheep supplies one-third and 
the cattle available for market about one-tenth. Maximum 
price regulations failed to reduce or steady the constantly 
rising meat prices. 

The leaders of the Labor Party seized upon the high cost 
of living as a political issue in the campaign, singling out the 
high meat prices in particular. When that party came into 
office, the public urgently demanded that the promises made 
by its leaders on the stump be redeemed. ‘The result was 
that in the fall of 1915 retail butcher shops owned and op- 
erated by the state of Queensland were opened. In addition 
to the retail trade, a limited wholesale business is con- 
ducted. At present the state operates three retail butcher 
shops in Brisbane and three in Rockhampton. All of 
them engage in direct competition with the other local 
retail meat markets. 

From the very outset these state shops sold for cash only 
and made no deliveries to customers’ houses. “Thereby the 
cost of doing business was considerably lessened, so that the 
sales prices could be slightly reduced below the average selling 
prices of privately owned butcher shops. 

While some of the state-owned enterprises in other parts 
of Australia have been criticized for poor management and 
inferior goods as compared with private establishments engaged 
in the same line of trade, it is generally conceded that the 
state butcher shops in Brisbane have been managed in a very 
efficient manner, are sanitary and clean and handle products 
of a superior quality. It is also freely granted that they 
served to steady the prices paid for cattle, and thus, in turn, 
steadied the retail meat prices. 

Supporters of the ruling party claim that the state butcher 
shops are paying their way, and this seems to be borne out 
by the official government reports. 


The Argument Over Profits 


AccorpING to these data, which cover the net results of 
the first business year, the cash receipts for the three shops 
in Brisbane amounted to £50,136, and the total net profits 
to £7,576, while the average number of daily customers was 
2,546. Thus far the state has invested £7,000 in establishing 
and running these butcher shops. 

Opponents of the government’s plan claim that the profit 
realized thus far by the shops is due to the fact that they 
drew on the government stores for their supply of frozen 
meat, and that the storage meat had been originally bought 
under contract before the rise in wholesale meat prices took 
place. “They contend that as soon as that source of supply 
was exhausted and the state had to go into the open market 
to buy cattle and sheep, the state shops were compelled to 
raise their prices to practically the same level- as the ‘‘pro- 
claimed” prices fixed by the governmental price-fixing board. 
Furthermore, they claim that the state butcher shops, being 
on government property, have an advantagé in so far as the 
rent is merely a matter of arrangement between different de- 
partments of the same government. 

The state fish supply of Sydney is a parallel enterprise 
to the state butcher shops in Brisbane. ‘The state operates 
three fishing trawlers and owns and manages five retail 
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fish markets in the city of Sydney and one in Newcastle. 
From time to time fish auctions are held, where the govern- 
ment sells fish caught by the state trawlers. 

Unlike the state butcher shops, the state fish supply thus: 
far has not netted a profit on the government investment.. 
Last year’s deficit amounted to a total of £10,988. Poor 
management is blamed for this. Yet in spite of this loss, 
the government decided to continue the enterprise and appro- 
priated £75,000 for the next year. . 


Fish, Flesh, Fowl and Loaves 


From the fact that 71,000 customers patronized the five 
retail shops in Sydney during the year it appears that with 
a more efficient and economical management there are pros- 
pects of placing the venture on a self-supporting basis. Though 
the fish markets have not been a financial success, in so far 
as profits on the investment are concerned, they have, never- 
theless, brought about a number of beneficial results. Not 
only has the fishery industry been developed and expanded, 
but as a direct result of this government trade venture the 
monopolistic practices of a ring of fish dealers, who formerly 
controlled the local markets, have been thwarted and broken. 

An enterprise equally interesting and unique, as far as 
state participation in trade for the purpose of regulating the 
price of necessary foods is concerned, are the state bakery and 
flour mill in Sydney. Here, too, the government sells directly 
to consumers in free competition with other local bakeries. 
The total sales of bread last year amounted to £41,810, and 
the net profits were £3,015. Just as in the case of the state 
butcher shops, no credit is given to customers, all sales being 
for cash only. 

Other state-owned and operated industrial establishments 
relating to food products are the Maffra beet-sugar factory, 
a butter factory and dairy farm and numerous cold-storage 
plants and abattoirs. 

It need hardly be said that the Australian public has fol- 
lewed the practical working of these new experiments of state 
regulation of food prices with keen interest. Press comments. 
as to their success vary greatly, according to the party afhlia- 
tions of the papers. While the organs of the Labor Party 
are favorable and perhaps slightly overstate the beneficial re- 
sults attained thus far, other papers not in sympathy with 
that party subject all the industrial ventures of the labor 
government to sharp and frequently unjustified criticism. 

It cannot be denied that, on the whole, these enterprises 
have not proved to be the unqualified success, from a strictly 
financial point of view, that was claimed for them by enthu- 
siastic supporters of government ownership. In many cases 
the government has been obliged to continue financial sub- 
ventions at the close of the first and second fiscal years. 
There were grounds, too, in certain cases, for criticism of 
want of right supervision, of poor management, inefficient busi- 
ness methods and interference by self-seeking politicians. 
However, publicity and criticism in most cases sufficed to 
correct these evils and to bring about reforms. 

On the other hand, impartial and well-informed observers 
agree that the state butcher shops, fish market and bakery 
have served a very useful purpose and are proving to be a 
material factor in keeping the prices of bread, fish and meat 
down to fair levels. They have stimulated competition and 
have, in numerous cases, offset the evil effects of combinations 
and rings of producers and distributors of food supplies, where 
mere government regulation by means of maximum price laws 
was wholly ineffective. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS FOR THE STUDY 
AND PREVENTION OF— 
HE national associations for publicity and research, 
which have been one of the most important develop- 
ments of social work in America in the twentieth 
century, have had a unique opportunity to be of 
service in the present emergency, and one which they have 
been quick to see and to use. ‘They are doing this not so 
much by carrying out war-time “programs,” in their corporate 
capacity, but rather by lending their officials to the govern- 
ment or to quasi-governmental agencies—usually at no ex- 
pense to the borrower—thus putting their accumulated 
knowledge and experience at the disposal of the nation for 
its present tasks. If you go to the office of one of these asso- 
ciations and ask what their war-time program is you are apt 
to hear that they have none, but that they have been making 
suggestions which are being carried out by this public official, 
that they have supplied “‘literature”’ for this other department, 
that Mr. X is in Washington, and also Mr. Y and Mr. Z, 
that Dr. P and Dr. Q have become majors in the Medical 
Reserve Corps, and so on. In other words, though there should 
be only a clerk in the office to represent the body of the asso- 
association—which, however, is not apt to be the case—“‘its 
soul is marching on.” 

The problems of tuberculosis, venereal disease, insanity, 
and recreation, which, even with all our highly intelligent and 
energetic propaganda, have hitherto interested only a handful 
of specialists, comparatively speaking, have suddenly become 
the common concern of all the branches of the federal and 
state governments which have anything to do with the fight- 
ing forces, and of everybody who has a son or brother or 
sweetheart, or even a mere acquaintance, in khaki or serge 
or linen. ‘The prospects are that the American soldier will be 
the most “protected” and best-cared-for individual that the 
world has ever seen, and that there will be protection and 
care left over for at least part of the civil population. 

To describe how this is being done would require an 
enumeration of too many names, of organizations and of 
individuals, an unraveling of too many intricately crossed 
threads of cooperation, a repetition of too many news items, 
for an editorial page. It may, however, be permissible to 
express the belief that if such a happy situation should result, 
it will be due in no small measure to the various national 
associations with the long names, which through the years of 
peace have been patiently studying, each its own chosen social 
problem, trying out methods for controlling it under dif- 
ferent conditions and in different localities, gathering together 
men and women of whatever profession who have something 
to contribute to its solution, taking the difficult first steps in 
“educating the public” about it, and which when war came 
were ready with expert knowledge, and ready to help wherever 
and however they could. 


ANOTHER STATE BOARD OF CHARITIES 


HE paragraph in this department a few weeks ago about 

somé of the war-time activities of the Indiana Board of 
State Charities has brought a letter from Charles H. Johnson 
telling what the New York board has been doing. 

Mr. Johnson points out that the amount and character of 
the work a state board can do is necessarily determined to 
some extent by the statutory or constitutional limitations 
under which it operates, and that the supervisory character 
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SOCIAL FORCE 


of the New York board imposes restrictions which may not 
exist in some other states. The account of what has been 
done, however, hardly suggests the need of any such explana- 
tory preface. The limitations have not at any rate prevented 
a substantial contribution to the state’s preparation for the 
national emergency. It is another example of that “standing 
at attention’ of which so many instances come to our notice 
day after day that we suspect it must be the general attitude 
of the social agencies of the country, not a rare gesture. 

In the spring a letter was sent by the New York state board 
to all the charitable institutions of the state, public and pri- 
vate, asking what contribution they could make to the state 
or national government, should they be called upon, in the 
form of use of property, inmate labor, institutional equip- 
ment, or personal service. In reply to this letter several hun- 
dred communications were received, which were carefully 
tabulated by counties and by institutions and submitted to 
the governor and the adjutant-general’s office. Without ex- 
ception, there was an eagerness on the part of the institutions 
to render service up to the limit of their abilities. Some 
offered the use of land, others particular equipment such as 
laundry and canning facilities, others the services of nurses or 
of inmates in such work as they were able to do, and all were 
anxious for advice and direction. 

After carefully considering needs and possibilities a second 
letter was sent to all the institutions, suggesting that there 
were several definite things that could be done immediately. 
The first was the education of the inmates in patriotism and 
loyalty to the government. Methods of accomplishing this 
were outlined, and a copy of the President’s message was 
enclosed. ‘The second suggestion was the necessity of testing 
the loyalty of all institution employes; the third, the im- 
portance of the cultivation of increased acreage as consti- 
tuting a great opportunity for all the institutions which have 
available property. This was followed by another letter 
giving information about how and to whom application should 
be made for seed potatoes and other planting material. 

Another letter was sent to the children’s institutions, in- 


‘quiring to what extent they were compelled to modify their 


dietaries and how they were meeting the present financial 
situation. Several hundred replies were received which 
revealed that the children’s institutions were having a very 
hard time. This was accordingly followed up by another 
letter to the same institutions making various suggestions, 
such as: elimination of waste by curtailing the food waste 
from the tables; the possibility of cooperative buying by insti- 
tutions in the same locality; exchange of summer vegetables 
between institutions; the necessity of increased compensation 
from public authorities. 

Later a series of conferences was arranged for the chil- 
dren’s institutions in certain localities. At these conferences, 
which were very informal, the questions of finance and die- 
tary were discussed and plans were made for increased income. 
These conferences were and are being conducted throughout 
the state and are a part of a scheme which the board has for 
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in WAR TIME 


Edward T. Devine, Editor 


regular semi-annual conferences with officers of the various 
institutions. A large supply of leaflets was secured from the 
Department of Agriculture in Washington and these have 
been distributed to the institutions. 

The pressing financial needs of the private charitable insti- 
tutions, because of the fact that many contributors have been 
giving their money to the Red Cross and other emergency 
relief organizations, have been brought to the attention of 
the newspapers throughout the state, and a letter has been 
sent to each institution asking their help to see that the com- 
munication or its equivalent is printed in their local paper. 

‘The secretary of the board feels that this is “but the begin- 
ning of what may be done’ and that with the new divisions 
which are about to begin operation, the board will be able 
to be of greater assistance to the institutions, “both in war 
time and in the time of peace which we hope soon will come.” 


THE WAR ON CAPE COD 


T is with some trepidation that we venture to refer to 
th another town in Massachusetts as “‘a fishing village,’’ since 
receiving from a Gloucester lady an indignant repudiation of 
that title as applied to the “thriving city” on the north shore. 
If any of the artists or summer visitors or men attached to the 
wireless station think it unfair to North Truro, we apologize 
in advance. Except for these three extraneous elements in 
the population, however, the little town near the tip of Cape 
Cod is largely made up of New England and Portuguese 
fishermen and their families. There is practically no poverty, 
and simple and thrifty habits have built up many tidy little 
bank accounts. How this little community has been brought 
from its natural isolation to an active share in the nation’s 
present task, how it illustrates the process of social integra- 
tion that is going on all over the country, is told in a letter 
from a social worker who is spending the summer there: 


I came here when the Liberty Loan drive throughout the country 
was nearly over, and finding very little knowledge or interest in it, 
I did what could be done to arouse interest in the short time remain- 
ing. Information as to the bond issue, the importance of increasing 
the output of the soil, etc., was conspicuously posted in the post office. 
Then a Liberty Loan rally was arranged, with the energetic assist- 
ance of the local minister and the chairman of the local committee 
of safety. The rally was held in the village hall. One of the speak- 
ers represented a federal reserve bank; another was a young Belgian 
priest, who has not heard from his parents for over a year. As a 
result of the meeting fully a fourth of the households now own the 
bonds, and—what is more important than this—there is far greater 
interest in and appreciation of what the war means. 


Later, gathering at my cottage a number of the women, a league 
was organized for war relief work. This met at the homes of the 
members until the kitchens—we meet in the kitchens, in the true 
Cape manner—became too small to accommodate the growing mem- 
bership, when the village hall was ‘secured. Now in most of the 
homes of the village the click of needles is heard as great quantities 
of wool are transformed into sweaters, mufflers, etc. Many of the 
old people are finding gladly that age is no barrier to usefulness, 
and though unable to attend meetings, they knit with great faith- 
fulness at home. 


Next a knitting class of little girls was formed, taught by one of 
the indefatigable women of the place. Some of the children have 
even earned the money for their wool, so great is their interest. 
Next a separate club of the young girls was organized, and they are 
now canyassing the place for “members, money, materials.” Every 
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adult is to be asked to become either an active or an associate 
member. 


The league has also done good work in connection with the Food 
Conservation Committee. One of the summer visitors from a domes- 
tic science department of a university gave an able demonstration of 
substitutes for bread, which was eagerly listened to by the house- 
wives present. Several of the members made a house-to-house can- 
vass to secure the promise of the housekeepers to do all in their 
power to aid in conserving the food supply. At one Portuguese home 
I visited, the woman was in bed with a new baby by her side. Over 
the bed was an American flag. “Of course I will sign. I want to do 
everything I can to help along. I didn’t give my husband no rest 
till he bought one of them Liberty Bonds.” At another Portuguese 
home the swarthy fisherman said he had bought a bond: “I made 
up my mind that if there was anything I could do to help—I am too 
old to fight—I would do it. And if the government wants my 
money, it’s a-going to have it. If I get it back all right, and if I 
don’t all right.” 

All the officers of the league are village people, which augurs well 
for its permanence and usefulness after the summer people leave. 
The additional bonds sold, or articles made, may not make much 
difference to the nation or to our allies, but every enlargement of 
sympathetic interest is of great importance, both to those who feel it 
and to the rest of the country. 


A UNIVERSITY TOWN IN FRANCE THIS 
SUMMER 

RENOBLE is a clean, thriving, industrious, cheerful, 

. contented city in southeastern France, beautifully situ- 
ated on a winding river with a semi-circle of snow-capped 
Alps to bound the view in two directions. It is the seat of a 
university which has for a number of years oftered special 
courses to foreigners who wish to learn the French language 
and understand the French literature and institutions. Be- 
fore the war the attendance at the summer session of the 
university numbered five or six hundred, nearly half of whom 
were Germans. Italians and Russians were next in im- 
portance, with a substantial representation from England and 
America, and a scattering of picturesque individuals in native 
costume from India and Africa. It suggested the gatherings 
from all parts of the world which we associate with the 
medieval universities. A letter from a college professor who 
is there this summer gives a picture of some of the ways in 
which the war has affected this city of Dauphiné, remote from 
the fighting lines and conscientiously going on with its mis- 
sionary undertaking of interpreting France to the foreigners 
who can come to learn: 

Can you imagine the university here without the Germans? There 
are gpaut @ hundred students in the summer school, and more than 
half of the8e are Serbs, who are the guests of France and have been 
here all year. The rest are almost all Italian girls, two priests alone 
representing the stronger sex from the peninsula. These two have 
been “réformé,” and are going back to teaching, I suppose. There 
is one Japanese. There are two Englishmen, one lame, the other 
past military age. There are three Americans. There are no 
English girls. 

There seems to be no modification in the scheme of instruc- 
tion, except that naturally fewer courses are offered. One or 
two sentences further may be quoted, for the picture they 
give of everyday life: 

The city is still well kept and full and busy, though not with 
tourists. Certain things are usually counted as extras now. For 
instance, butter with your morning coffee is charged 25-50 centimes. 
Butter has doubled in price since 1914. There are two days each 
week when no meat is sold, but the supply bought in advance usually 
lasts over the first day. On two qpys also the patisseries are closed. 
On other days we go regularly td the same good place as in 1912, 
where the tea is as good as ever and the toast likewise. I don’t 
know by what fluke they get whitish bread for toasting. But the 
bewildering array of gateaux has shrunk to feeble proportions, As 
no wheat flour may be used for cakes, they have contrived devices 


of potato flour or rice flour. There is fine fruit in abundance. 
The trolley cars are worn and old and crowded and infrequent. 
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INsIDE THE BritisH IsLes 
By Arthur Gleason. The Century Co. 434 
pp. Price $2; by mail of the Survey $2.15. 


ds Previously familiar 
| | with men and politics 
in the United King- 
|| The dom, the author has 
1 New used a prolonged stay 
there during the war 

England 


to study the changes 
in its social fabric un- 
der the pressure of 
new and unforeseen 
influences. Thus he 
is in a position to give 
more than the results 
of chance observations 
and at the same time to take a wider view 
of the forces at work than is possible to 
many of the native writers who are too 
closely identified. with some specific war ac- 
tivity or policy to retain the necessary free- 
dom of vision. The primary value of this 
book to the student of contemporary events 
is its description of tendencies, accompanied 
in nearly ‘all cases by sufficient evidence to 
allow the reader to judge for himself what 
amount of intended or unconscious exag- 
geration there may be in the predictions 
made. 

Of paramount importance for the future 
development of industrial relations are two 
discoveries made by the British people: that 
high wages give high productiveness and 
that high productiveness or high wages can- 
not be the ultimate aims of an industrial 
democracy, however necessary both may be 
to economic security. The war has awakened 
England to a recognition of the simple fact 
that her class differences and her remnants 
of a feudal social organization are danger- 
ous to the national security because they 
inhibit the exercise of will power on the 
part of both the privileged and the disin- 
herited. To the one, it has given new ca- 
reers of social usefulness, and the other a 
more insistent claim to participation in so- 
cial control. What this means in the indus- 
trial field is here elaborated by the author 
from the instances given by him in his con- 
tribution to the Survey for May 19. 

“The desires and impulses of the mass 
have today a power in shaping legislation, 
controlling administration, adapting environ- 
ment, and establishing new social relation- 
ships which, through lack of organization, 
they did not possess in earlier periods. . . . 
An increasing number of people are seeing 
what they want and are getting it,’ 

Mr. Gleason does not believe that indus- 
trial reconstruction in Great Britain will 
come about without much struggle and, pos- 
sibly, some false steps. He recognizes an 
“absence of fundamental brain-work” in the 
labor movement and, hence, absence of an 
enlightened leadership which would direct 


the current of new aims and desires into 
channels of adequate width and dépth. Nor 


does he overlook the conservatism and “pas- 
sive resistance” of the average British in- 
dustrial manager, though there is much evi- 
dence that even in the short three years of 
war he has already’ undergone a consider- 
able metamorphosis. 

“The women of England, having received 
the thanks of a grateful kingdom, are now 
about to be rushed to the door and kicked 
downstairs.” 


But, if we may judge from the evidence 
presented by the author, there is going to 
be considerable resistance; for of the eight 
hundred thousand or so additional women 
in industry many have been enabled for the 
first time to purchase that most precious 
possession, self-respect and social status. 
They will not bé content to return to the 
back-kitchen and wash dishes, to spend noth- 
ing on their own clothes and comforts while 
husbands and children enjoy the amenities 
of civilized life. 

If, with the coming of peace, the semi- 
skilled women who now live better than 
ever they did before as “dependents” are 
expected to make room for men, there will 
be an outbreak of female militancy compared 
with which the suffragette warfare of the 
past will have been mere child’s play. They 
have won spiritual freedom as well as eco- 
nomic independence, and the latter cannot 
be taken from them unless the former be 
crushed out completely by a long process of 
deliberate suppression. There is no sign of 
any such happening. On the contrary, every 
month of the war sees women enter spheres 
of activity previously barred to them and 
an increase of appreciation for their services. 

Other sections deal with Ireland and with 
Social Studies. They contribute to our 
knowledge of a Great ‘Britain which in many 
ways has undergone a radical change. But 
what appears to be a most revolutionary 
change in public opinion often is merely a 
new development from roots long grown 
deep and strong in the British character— 
it signifies merely that some factor in the 
life of the nation, long prominent, has gone 
into the background and others, equally well 
established, have come to the fore. 

The social changes, more in. particular, 
are signs not of disruption but of vitality. 
Many institutions are bound to disappear, 
some of them to the regret of those who 
love beautiful tradition; but what we wit- 


ness is not the introduction of a new and 
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foreign spirit, rather “the emergence of the 
England of John Bull and Cromwell's sol- 
diers from inarticulateness into power.” 

Bruno Lasker. 
Tue Sout oF ULstTer 

By Ernest W. Hamilton. E. P. Dutton 

& Co. 188 pp. Price $1; by mail of the 

Survey $1.35. 

Tue NationaL Beinc—Some ‘Taoans on 
AN IrisH Po.ity } 
By A. E. (George Russell}. Maunsel & 
Co., Ltd, Dublin. 176 pp. Price $1.35; 
by mail ‘of the ee ee eee $1.43. 
Considering the vast- 
| ness of the literature 
on Ireland, there is a 

The Way | remarkable dearth of 
Out books interpreting the 
viewpoint of Ulster. 
Captain Hamilton, for- 
merly a member of 
Parliament for North 
Tyrone, though he 
— || does not perform this 
service in any scien- 
tific spirit and. does 
not assume a judicial 
attitude which could not be genuine, yet 
gives us valuable insight into the philosophy 
of his former constituents by rewriting Irish 
history as they see it. His case against home 
rule is built up almost exclusively on his- 
torical grounds. He goes back to the 
twelfth century to prove that in the first 
instance the settlement of the island with a 
people of alien culture and religion was an _ 
act of philanthropy; and all Orange politics 
since that time he justifies by the necessity 
imposed upon them of safeguarding a pre- 
carious existence surrounded by a perfidious 
native population which would bring into 
play every crime and infamy rather than 
fight it out in the open. He advances the 
old argument that “only the example, of 
a more advanced civilization working in 
their midst could be expected to open the 
eyes of the natives to the higher possibili- 
ties of existence” and, of course, ignores the 
one-sided justice meted out for centuries to 
Irishmen by their conquerors which enabled 
one section of the population, the colonists 
and their offspring, to prosper and acquire 
the virtues of industry and thrift while the 
rest was reduced to the extremes of poverty. 

As regards the future, though he speaks 
of the Sinn Fein movement with the utmost 
contempt, the author anticipates a gradual 
integration of the Irish people as the result 
of that movement’s non-religious character 
which, he expects, will lead, for the first 
time in Irish history, to the inter-marriage 
of Roman Catholic home-rulers and protest- 
ant Ulster people. 

“The building up in this way of a new 
breed, cleansed of traditional prejudices, 
and educated on broad and liberal lines, 
cannot fail to revolutionize political aspira- 
tions in Ireland. The probability is that 
the clamor for home rule, being (outside of 
predatory politicians) based on a founda- 
tion of ignorance, will die a natural death, 
and that its place will be taken by a vig- 
orous internal socialism.” 

To an outsider, this hope, in view of re- 
cent events, would, seem preposterous 
explained only by the complete 
tion of the spirit which animates 
branch of the home rule movement. So 1 
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as this is conceived as “predatory,” “base,” 
“prejudiced,” ‘bombastic,’ “covetous’ and 
“purely sordid’”—to borrow some of the au- 
thor’s choice adjectives—the “thirteen hun- 
dred thousand solid objections” to home rule, 
no doubt, will remain solid. But it is in- 
conceivable that such a conception can re- 
main if there are in the Orange counties 
any leaders of opinion capable of approach- 
ing the problem of Ireland in the spirit of 
such practical common sense as that of Sir 
Horace Plunkett, of “A. E.” and of the large 
body of home-rulers which they represent. 

“A. E.,” the poet, in his own country bet- 
ter known as George Russell, the propa- 
gandist and organizer of agricultural co- 
operation, in the second book under review, 
presents the outlines of a political program 
in which labor is the central factor. 

“Tf we build our civilization without in- 
tegrating labor into its economic structure, 
it will wreck that civilization, and it will 
do that more swiftly today than two thou- 
sand years ago, because there is no longer 
the disparity of culture between high and 
low «which existed in past centuries.” He 
foresees and plans for an Irish common- 
wealth in which “men no more will be con- 
tent under rulers of industry they do not 
elect themselves than they were under po- 
litical rulers ‘claiming their obedience in 
the name of God.” 

He looks upon the concentration of popu- 
lation in great cities as the danger which 
most threatens the modern state and, there- 
fore, sees the greatest task of Irish states- 
manship in bringing about conditions which 
will enable the countryman to satisfy, with- 
out migrating either to the large cities or to 
foreign lands, his economic, social, intel- 
lectual and spiritual needs. 

One can see how the author’s political 
philosophy has grown out of his preoccupa- 
tion with the solution of rural problems 
and out of the success of the wonderful co- 
operative movement which he himself has 
helped on so energetically for so many years. 
Satisfy the rural unrest, is the lesson which 
he presents to the world, and you will 
build up a stable, prosperous, and powerful 
state! 

Russell is not, however, a crank with but 
one idea. While he claims. much for a 
democratic rural organization and coopera- 
tion, he is not blind to many other needs 
which must be filled. There must be a re- 
adjustment of rural and urban interests be- 
fore national unity can be attained. Geo- 
graphical representation in government must 
give way to the representation of interests. 
Home rule, for him, thus takes the aspect 
of a direct participation of every citizen 
in the regulation of the social functions 
which most closely affect him. “Parliament 
may act as a kind of guardian of the un- 
organized, but, once an industry is organ- 
ized, once it has come of age, it must re- 
sent domination by bodies without the special 
knowledge of which it has the monopoly 
within itself.” 

Military organization of the state, before 
the organization of the people on natural 
principles has been achieved, seems to “A. 
E.” one of the greatest dangers which Ire- 
land has to face. He is not a pacifist; but 
it seems preposterous to him that in the 
midst of a fight for freedom a revival of 
the military spirit and of the outside pres- 
sure of military discipline upon the people 
.should be preached as a means of fusing 
the diverse elements in the nation. 

National safety can lie only in national 
harmony. By stressing and reiterating again 
and again this point, as he works out in 
detail the machinery by which Ireland might 
find ‘self-expression and complete self-gov- 
ernment, the author is driving home a lesson 
which may well be heeded also in other 
lands. 

Bruno Lasker. 


THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING PEOPLES 
By George Louis Beer. The Macmillan 
Company. 322 pp. Price $1.50; by mail 
of the Survey $1.62. 
SF 


Mr. Beer’s case is 
that the plain logic of 


2 the present situation 
Kith points to the desirabil- 
and ity and the need of a 
Kan closer alliance of the 


English-speaking peo- 
ples. At this time of 
day it would require 
a considerable hardi- 
hood to deny him the 
verdict he pleads for, 
and his argument is 
indeed not likely to 
meet serious opposition save from minds of 
the stiff doctrinaire type who failed to see 
the havoc that recent events have wrought 
upon the shibboleths. The presence of an 
American army in Europe is the symbol of 
a revolution the full significance of which 
we shall not discern for many a long day. 
The political ideas of a century are cast 
bodily into the melting pot; and it is not 
yet given to mortal man to see the form in 
which they will re-emerge. 

The author himself is well aware that 
he has the advantage of treating his sub- 
ject without the handicap entailed by the 
pressure of outworn political concepts. He 
recognizes that the political ideas and syn- 
theses which served the conditions of the 
last century have ceased to be relevant in 
a world made new by the very process of 
being made one. The traditional doctrine 
of the sovereign state, with its divisive ten- 
dencies, is at its last gasp; and it is ques- 
tionable- whether it can ever be made re- 
spectable again. 

It is indeed true that this doctrine was 
being seriously called in question before the 
war. In England, ever since Maitland’s 
time at Cambridge, the course of events— 
notably the discussion evoked by the Taft 
Vale and the Scottish churches’ cases—was 
lending irresistible force to his criticism of 
the Austinean theory; and the performances 
of the sovereign states of Europe both with- 
in and without their borders, before and 
during the war, make it abundantly clear 
that without some profound modification of 
state authority there can be neither liberty 
within nor harmony without. Most certain- 
ly the cause of internationalism is bound up 
with a radical change in that doctrine of 
the sovereignty of the national state which 
has prevailed in Europe since the Reforma- 
tion. 

Mr. Beer might have strengthened his gen- 
eral case very materially by a more ex- 
haustive treatment of this point, especially 
with reference to the immense changes which 
such a doctrine would work in the temper 
of the peoples affected by it. It would un- 
doubtedly stimulate and release loyalties 
(hitherto much limited by the claims of the 
state) to other ideals and institutions, both 
domestic and international. Sentimental at- 
tachment to the crown or the flag (or what- 
ever the symbol may be) -will have to com- 
pete with other associations in which the 
broadening cultural and economic interests 
of mankind will increasingly embody them- 
selves. And for Mr. Beer’s more particular 
thesis this has very great importance. For, 
unless the signs are wholly misleading, pres- 
ent tendencies in England are certainly :nov- 
ing strongly in the direction of a diminished 
authority for the state. It is the beginning 
of the end of self-regarding nationalism as 
a factor in the aftairs of the world. 

Mr. Beer raises many points of interest 
which we may not now discuss. But we are 
bound to demur to his too facile assumption 
of the abandonment of free trade by Great 
Britain. The truth is that the post-bellum 
situation in England is full of the most ex- 


traordinary possibilities. Most certainly 
there will be new political alignments; and 
it is not unlikely that a strong party will 
come into existence composed of labor, so- 
cialist and radical elements and united on 
the basis of Guild Socialism; and recent 
events, pointing, as they do, to the discredit- 
ing of the older type of labor leader, may 
rally the British labor movement to this 
new party. And that this party will be 
free-traders appears to admit of no doubt. 
In any case the movement will be altogether 
favorable to the most intimate friendship 
with America. 
RICHARD ROBERTS. 


Tue REBIRTH OF RussIA 

By Isaac F. Marcosson. * John Lane Co. 

208 pp. Price $1.25; by mail of the Sur- 

VEY $1.35. 

Mr. Marcosson was in London when the 
Russian revolution broke out and he was 
the first American to reach Petrograd after 
that event. He does not claim for this ac- 
count of the happenings which he witnessed 
or heard from witnesses more than it really 
is: a brief but honest chronicle of momentous 
issues which will ever live in history, in- 
termixed with a narrative of occurrences 
which, though of no deep or peculiar signifi- 
cance, derive importance from the light they 
shed on the state of public opinion in Rus- 
sia at the time. 

The book includes a character sketch of 
Kerensky, the most notable man of our time, 
and describes the different aims of the par- 
ties and factions whose activities are so 
anxiously followed in the western world to- 
day. There are a number of good and tell- 
ing photographic illustrations. Until it is 
replaced by a more weighty and judicious 
history of the revolution—and that cannot 
be for many years—this little volume is a 
decidedly useful source of information on 
contemporary Russia. 

Bary 


THE SLAVS OF THE WAR ZONE 
By RtoHon.< W. FaBailyss CiBa barb 
Dutton & Company. 268 pp. Price $3.50; 
by mail of the Survey $3.64. 
: This is a colorful 
and more or less read- 
able account of scenes 
and conditions in Ga- 
licia, Bohemia, among 
the Slovaks of Hun- 
gary, in Vienna, Bu- 
dapest and Fiume, in 
Croatia, Bosnia and 
Serbia. It is well for 
the author that the 
stringencies of war- 
time economy do not 
affect lavishness in the 
It will be well, too, if 


use of adjectives. 
his readers are content with his easy gen- 


eralizations and somewhat superficial ac- 
counts, for he does at the same time bring 
together much that is entertaining and in- 
structive and not very generally known. His 
habit of mingling what is apparently genuine 
first-hand observation with fictitious matter, 
as in the account of the assassin of the Arch- 
duke Franz Ferdinand in a Sarajevo café 
the night of that pregnant crime, tends to 
diminish one’s sense of confidence. It is like 
the old panorama with its foreground of 
real objects fading imperceptibly into the 
illusion of the back scene; one does not quite 
know at what point to allow for the work 
of imagination. 

In Bohemia, as I saw it over ten years 
ago, the wearing of the old peasant costume 
was almost wholly obsolete. In the town 
of Domazlice, if anywhere, I was told, it 
would be still in evidence, but even there 
the men seemed to have abandoned it defini- 
tively and J judged that it was moribund 
even among the women. Nevertheless, ac- 


cording to Mr. Baily, “many and beautiful 
are the costumes to be met with in the 
Prague markets. Here are men in rich black 
velvet jackets and short full scarlet petti- 
coats [!]; other men in close-fitting breeches, 
white vests, embraidered with curious flower 
designs, high shining Hessian boots and 
round Astrakhan jauntily plumed caps. Here 
are girls, too, resplendent in flaring head- 
kerchiefs,e purple or russet-brown dresses, 
half-hidden by orange or green lace-edged 
aprons—neither dress nor apron reaching be- 
low the wearer’s knees, thus affording a 
pleasing view of plump legs clad in red-and- 
white-ringed stockings. There are other 
damsels clad in trim blue bodices, lilac or 
poppy-hued skirts, black headdresses and 
brilliant hosiery?’ 

The book is not unnaturally affected by a 
sentiment of sympathy with all things la- 
beled Slav and a not very virulent antipathy 
for all things labeled “Teuton.” It would 
be to inquire too curiously to ask how far 
the judgments passed would have differed 
had the book been published before 1914 
and so without any retouching to fit in with 
the psychology of war-time. 

The pictures are reproductions of photo- 
graphs such as any traveler in these most 
picturesque parts of Europe is likely to bring 
home with him. Even more than the text 
they recall the ineffable charm of these beau- 
tiful and in many parts ravaged lands. 
When the war ceases may wise and abun- 
dant assistance be forthcoming for the enor- 
mous tasks of reconstruction that will then 
have to be met. 

EMILY GREENE BALCH. 


WHEN THE PRuSSIANS CAME TO POLAND 

By Laura de Turezynowicz. G. P. Put- 

nam’s Sons. 281 pp. Price $1.25; by mail 

of the Survey $1.37. 

This is a story of 
harrowing interest 
simply and appealing- 
ly told. An American 
girl married to a Rus- 
sian Pole, the author, 
was held in Suwalki, 
when the Germans 
were about to occupy 
it for the second time, 
by the illness of. one 
of her three little chil- 
dren. There she en- 
dured practical cap- 
tivity for seven months. Her house was used 
as headquarters by German officers, for some 
time by Hindenburg, while she nursed her 
children through typhus, part of the time 
ill herself with the same terrible disease. 
During these months she and her children 
were obliged to see the most terrible suffer- 
ings which she did the utmost that she could 
to mitigate, feeding war prisoners and other- 
wise befriending those in distress, often at 
the most imminent risk. By sheer moral 
force she impressed brutal and drunken sol- 
diers and made herself respected by them. 

It is the record of the courage, efficiency 
and deep. and generous feeling of an Ameri- 
can woman of whom her country may well 
be proud. But it is the darkest possible 
picture of the cruelties, indecencies and un- 
speakable miseries of war. The author does 
not deal in general charges. She has ap- 
parently kept amazingly clear of the corro- 
sion of hate and has striven hard to do so. 
She carefully records the many kindnesses, 
great and small, received from Germans, 
as well as the manifold cruelties of other 
Germans. The horror of it is all the greater 
because of the impression of restrained sim- 
ple truth-telling. 

The fatal logic of war reprisals! First 
the Russians invaded East Prussia; then the 
, Germans invaded Russian, Poland and be- 
haved badly there; the Cossacks took hideous 
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revenge for this in the second Russian raid 
on East Prussia; the Germans, reinvading 
Poland, exerted themselves to repay Cossack 
atrocities with systematic Schrecklichkeit. 
And in every case it was the poor, simple 
folk of the country, for the most part neither 
Germans nor Russians, who suffered. 

After the fighting about Suwalki, the able- 
bodied men and women had been carried off 
by the Germans. At the suggestion of a 
priest, Madam de Turezynowicz went out 
to pick up the children thus abandoned. The 
houses had been burned and the children 
were wandering alone starving. One child 
of four was carrying about a baby of eight 
months. “Going through the forest at dusk 
we heard a child’s cry but could not locate 
the sound.’ In the two days’ search she 
rescued eighty. When she saw them again 
some time afterward she says “they were 
getting to look more like children.” 

It is not the atrocity of this or that man 
or army, it is the atrocity of war that is 
branded on one’s mind by this unforgettable 
book. . 

EMILY GREENE BALCH. 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF POLAND AND THE 
Near East 
By Herbert Adams Gibbons. 
tury Co. 218 pp. 
the Survey $1.08. 


The Cen- 
Price $1; by mail of 


This reprint of arti- 
cles which have ap- 
peared in the Century 
magazine is an impor- 
tant contribution to 
the literature on 
American foreign re- 
lations. It emphasizes 
the fact, as yet so little 
understood by some of 
those who discuss 
peace terms in this 
country, that the prin- 
L ciples of American 
policy concerning the Near East are funda- 
mentally and necessarily different from those 
of our allies, and that a mere following in 
the wake of London and Paris diplomacy 
on the part of our state department would 
have disastrous consequences not only to 
ourselves but to the peace of the world. 
Dr. Gibbons avoids the exaggerated fault- 
finding with British diplomacy in the Bal- 
kans, past and present, which disfigures so 
much of the professedly “independent” po- 
litical writing of these days. But he shows 
quite clearly that, protestations of their un- 
selfish aims notwithstanding, Great Britain 
and the rest of our allies do in fact pursue 
aims inspired by national advantage—real 
or imagined—as well as those dictated by 
the desire for an equitable, durable peace. 

We are guilty of an optimism bordering 
on wilful self-deception if we act on the 
belief that the aims and peace conditions 
proclaimed by President Wilson are shared 
by the statesmen who control the policies of 
our European allies, if we allow ourselves 
to forget that they have been brought up 
in a school of diplomacy foreign to our ways 
of thinking, if we abandon the fate of the 
oppressed and dependent smaller nationali- 
ties in the Near East or elsewhere to the 
supposed altruism or good judgment of our 
comrades in arms. 

Dr. Gibbons makes a strong case for the 
retention of Turkish control over Constan- 
tinople and the waterway of the Bosphorus, 
the Sea of Marmora and the Dardanelles on 
the grounds of freedom of development for 
a nation prevented in the past by her more 
powerful neighbors from effective internal 
reform and advancement, of world interest, 
of equity, of logic. He lays bare the designs 
of European statesmen on the wealth of Asia 
Minor as the permanent and’as yet unaltered 
motive of singularly vacillating and fickle 
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policies. He shows that the integrity of two 
other great Mohammedan states, by no means 
guaranteed as yet by our allies, that of 
Afghanistan and Persia, is essential for the 
equilibrium of.western Asia and should have 
the ardent support of the United States on 
the basis of President Wilson’s Senate speech 
of January 22. 

As regards the future of Poland, he does 
not believe that Russian liberals are entirely 
to be trusted. Nor has the British govern- 
ment ever effectively intervened on behalf 
of the Poles, though popular sentiment in 
favor of their freedom has often been as 
strong as it is now on occasions just as 
favorable for the realizati-n of Polish inde- 
pendence. He does not believe that any so- 
lution of the Polish problem will be perma- 
nent which does not completely eliminate 
Russian as well as German control over the 
reconstituted Polish state and which is not, 
at the same time, determined “by conserya- 
tive, unsentimental, ethnological considera- 
tions and by sound economic and political 
considerations,” rather than on_ historical 
grounds. ° 

Most needed for their educational value 
are, perhaps, the pages in which the author 
sets right misled public opinion in this coun- 
try concerning the nature of Panislamism 
and the Islam conception of the state. The 
conception of a universal khalifate was 
forced upon a reluctant Ottoman ruler by 
European intrigues; it is not indigenous. 
On the contrary, Islam is essentially theo- 
cratic, and a Mohammedan ruler has re- 
ligious jurisdiction only over people subject 
to his political sovereignty. This is a matter 
of considerable importance when it comes 
to that part of the American peace program 
which has to do with the self-government 
of free peoples. 

Dr. Gibbons makes many detailed sugges- 
tions for a new map of the Near East, some 
of them widely accepted here and among 
our allies as desirable objects, others likely 
to become those of acute controversy in the 
near future. There can be no question, how- 
ever, as regards the pertinency of his general 
thesis that this country’s entry into the war 
has thrown upon it an even greater respon- 
sibility for the smaller nations of Europe 
than it would otherwise have had, and that 
no other action will fulfill its claims than a 
fearless, if need be single-handed, applica- 
tion of the Monroe doctrine to the affairs of 
the world, “that no nation should seek to 
extend polity over any other nation or people, 
but that every people should be left free to 
determine its own policy, its own way of 
development, unhindered, unthreatened, un- 
afraid, the little along with the great and 
powerful.” - 

Bruno Lasker. 


BELGIANS UNDER THE GERMAN EAGLE 

By Jean Massart; translated by Bernard 

Miall. E. P. Dutton & Co. 368 pp. Price 

$3.50; by mail of the Survey $3.64. 

In this painful exposition by a Belgian, 
“vice-director of the class of sciences in the 
Royal Academy of Belgium,” the attempt is 
made to give a strictly objective and scien- 
tific character to the picture of Belgium un- 
der German rule. The documents on which 
it is based are all said to be of German 
origin or censored by German authorities: 
books, newspapers, posters, and so forth. 

The book was compiled in Belgium during 
the first twelve months of the German oc- 
cupation, It therefore, says the author, “pre- 
cisely reflects the state of mind of a Belgian 
who has lived a year under German dom- 
ination.” The violation of Belgium’s neu- 
trality, reprisals for alleged Belgian atroci- 
ties and sniping, various illegalities, exac- 
tions and cruelties, all as far as possible 
documented, make up the body of the book. 

The reader is aware that one side only 
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is being presented, and that the author, 
however hard he tries to be accurate, can- 
not possibly be an impartial- witness. But 
making every allowance, it is still a suff- 
ciently ugly story. 

‘EmMity GREENE BALCH. 


ALSACE-LORRAINE, A Study in Conquest 
By David Starr Jordan. Bobbs-Merrill 
Company. 114 pp. Price $1; by mail of 


the Survey $1.07. 


Twenty-three times, 
according to Bismarck, 
has Germany been in- 
vaded by her Gallic 
neighbor through the 
gateway between 
Strasburg and Metz. 
When he closed the 
gate and kept the key, 
he also kept a land 
and a people which 
was only partly and 
distantly of German 
origin, had become a 
member of the great French democracy 
through many generations of common ex- 
perience, spoke French for the most part 
and had behind it a history of successful 
self-government. Dr. Jordan, who traveled 
through this country in 1913, came back con- 
vinced that in 1871 neither of the provinces 
was in any sense a German irredenta and 
that no significant proportion of the original 
population desired inclusion in the German 
empire, even on terms of equality with other 
autonomous states. 

After forty years the public sentiment had, 
naturally, undergone a change. Dread of 
war, of another futile tug between the two 
great powers in which the beloved mother- 
land would be the chief sufferer, was the 
dominant note. Between 1871 and 1873 about 
one-fifth of the total population, 270,000, in- 
cluding, of course, the most ardent French 
patriots, had taken advantage of the option 
given them in the peace treaty to emigrate 
to France. Probably more than an equal 
number followed later when the oppressive- 
ness of German rule became recognized as 
a permanent condition of life. 

On the other hand, large numbers of 
Prussians settled in the new Reichsland and 
occupied practically all official positions, civil 
as well as military. The majority of the 
present generation were taught in German 
schools by German teachers—even those in 
Lorraine who speak a French dialect receive 
their teaching of French in the German lan- 
guage. New industries, predominantly 
owned and managed by “Prussians, had 
_ grown up and prospered around the old cen- 
ters of native population. The former aspi- 
ration towards a speedy reunion with France 
_was slowly changing into one towards self- 
government and participation on equal terms 
in the counsels of the German empire. 

With the present war old hopes have been 
revived, old wounds reopened. No one can 
say with certainty what would be the result 
of a referendum to ascertain whether the 
people preferred a German or a French 
affiliation, if the Prussian settlers and their 
children were included in it. Economically, 
the Alsace-Lorraine of today leans upon Ger- 
many; emotionally, upon France. But such 
a referendum, even at the conclusion of a 
drawn war, would be neither a fair nor an 
expedient basis for a solution of the prob- 
lem of Alsace-Lorraine. What the people 
want-is not this, or that political affiliation 
but political independence. “Neither France 
with her mourning figure of Strasburg, as 
little as possible like an Alsatian maid, nor 
Germany with her 4bwehrgesetze, her laws 
of exception and repression, has ever quite 
grasped the present spirit of Alsace.” 

If the author is unable to forecast the 
best solution of the perplexing problem of 


Alsace-Lorraine, at least he brings sufficient 
evidence to show that many of those which 
have been proposed from time to time are 
utterly impracticable. An exchange of Alsace- 
Lorraine for Madagascar, or, for the matter 
of that, all the French colonies together, is 
impossible for Germany, who insists that 
these provinces were “won back,” not con- 
quered. The creation of a new dynasty is 
equally out of the question, as is the inclu- 
sion of Alsace-Lorraine in the German em- 
pire as an autonomous republic. Dismember- 
ment with a view to returning to France the 
more French-speaking sections is impossible, 
because “the feeling of a people in no way 
depends on the dialect they speak at home,” 
and the communes most conspicuously at- 
tached to France are hopelessly mixed up 
with those which haye become more German 
in complexion. Also, there is as much sense 
of common destiny between Alsace and Lor- 
raine as there is between the Flemish and 
Walloon provinces of Belgium; and in both 
cases a splitting of the country into two 
separate parts would not lessen but increase 
the frontier difficulties and problems, quite 
apart from the fact that it could only be 
accomplished in violation of the strongest 
patriotic sentiment. 

The creation of a new “buffer” state, a 
republic which would link up Switzerland 
with Luxemburg and Belgium in a broad 
belt of unfortified, independent states, not 
so much separating the two great nations 
at either side as giving them the greatest 
historical opportunity for conciliation and 
furtherance of mutual economic and cultural 
relations, though not advanced by Dr. Jordan 
as the solution, from an analysis of the ma- 
terial which he brings does stand out as at 
least the most promising approach to it. 
Alsace-Lorraine is not a nation today; but 
the racial and political contrasts within her 
boundaries are not nearly so strong as were 
those of other independent European states 
which have proved a blessing to their citi- 
zens and to the world at large. The real 
affinity of Alsace, the author tells us, lies 
with Switzerland. . 

An independent Alsace-Lorraine, offending 
the vanity of both her neighbors, would have 
to carry one of the heaviest responsibilities 
for the future peace of Europe. If the new 
Europe were, in outlook and organization, 
to resemble the old, the position of such a 
state would be untenable. Without a port, 
without an assured market for her products, 
hemmed in on every side.by the tariff walls 
of mighty nations, she would bleed to 
death. 

But the war is not to end like that. The 
peoples of the world are out for a healthier 
and a juster relation of nations to each 
other, even if some oftheir rulers and diplo- 
mats still fight in the old spirit of Real- 
Politik, so called. America will welcome 
into the fellowship of nations this newcomer 
who loves peace, progress and humanity 
and who will be a gateway to understand- 
ing and friendship between two great peo- 
ples, not to aggression. 

Bruno LAsKErR. 
HYGIENE IN Mexico 

A study of sanitary and educational prob- 

lems. By Alberto J. Pani. G. P. Putnam’s 

Sons. 206 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of the 

Survey $1.60. 

This is an ardent plea for public health 
in Mexico, and a vigorous statement of diffi- 
culties in the way thereof. The plea is 
made by a man who has held many official 


_ positions in his country, and was a member 


of the Joint Mexican-American Commission 
of 1916. His first thesis is that it is neces- 
sary for the powers that be to take action in- 
suring health—salus populi suprema lex; 
and the proceeds from the sale of his Spanish 
edition were given to the People’s University 
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of Mexico for its work, especially in teaching 
hygiene. 

Dr. Pani’s comparative statistics are start- 
ling: the death-rate per thousand in Mexico 
City is nearly treble that of American cities 
equal in population; two and one-half times 
greater than that of comparable European 
cities; greater even than that of Madras and 
Cairo where cholera is endemic and plague 
always a possibility. The fact that the lar- 
gest average of deaths is due to diges- 
tive disorders, Dr. Pani explains as perhaps 
traceable to “bad or deficient food, including 
water.” Respiratory diseases cause the next 
highest fatality, and tuberculosis does much 
to raise the total of “general diseases,’’ among 
which it is included. For the high rate, Dr. 
Pani finds explanation in dwellings defective 
in sanitation; a climate of sudden and ex- 
treme changes; and such civic sins of omis- 
sion as bad paving, insufficient cleaning and 
sprinkling of streets. 

It is to improved conditions of housing and 
nutrition that Dr. Pani looks for the greatest 
improvement in Mexico’s health. He lays 
upon the government a strict charge of in- 
vestigation of health conditions and intel- 
ligent endeavor for this improvement, in its 
great task of national reconstruction. 
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THE MEXICAN PROBLEM 

By C. W. Barron. Houghton Mifflin Com- 

pany. 136 pp. Price $1; by mail of the 

SuRvEY $1.06. 

This is a small book 
on a very large sub- 
ject. It supplies fresh 
and valuable informa- 
concerning one 
major economic inter- 
est in Mexico—petro- 
leum. But quite outside 
its purview lie four 
othe rs—agriculture 
mines, rubber, hene= 
quen. It surveys with 
some degree of inti- 
macy five to ten thou- 
sand square miles of territory. Mexico has 
over 750,000. 

No reader of the volume can afford to 
forget these limitations. Within them it is 
an excellent piece of work. The romance 
of coal oil in Mexico was worth the telling. 
The truth of it is so incredible that not even 
a Jules Verne would have dared imagine 
it. Oil wells at sea level, that do their own 
pumping, that even have to be curbed to 
keep them within bounds, that drive their 
product through pipe lines aboard ocean- 
going steamers, that yield (when allowed) 
hundreds of thousands of barrels a day, 
that force their largess upon men under a 
pressure of hundreds of pounds to the square 
inch, that make millionaires of their owners 
while they sleep—it is a veritable Arabian 
Nights’ dream. Experts declare the geology 
of those fields to be unintelligible. It defies 
all known laws. Nobody knows what to 
expect. An innocent drill hole may in a 
moment become a roaring volcano, over- 
whelming men, machinery and _ landscape 
with its seething, gummy riches. 

Mr. Barron is sympathetic in his attitude 
toward the Mexican people, in marked con- 
trast to many who have written about them. 
He pays a fine tribute to the fidelity and ca- 
pacity of the Mexican laborers in the oil 
fields. Yet it should be remembered that 
the inhabitants of that hot coastal strip have 
always ranked rather low in the country’s 
population. Until petroleum smothered the 
malaria mosquitoes, settlements there were 
almost impossible. Frightful fevers dev- 
astated whole townships. Even the cattle 
died at times. Only the apathetic and in- 
ferior elements of the population remained. 

But while kindly toward the people, the 
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author is rather sharp with the Mexican 
government. He is also impatient with 
Washington. There are a few axioms ac- 
cepted by those widely acquainted with Mex- 
ican affairs which a more extended study 
will probably bring: home to him: (1) Mex- 
ico must solve her own governmental prob- 
lem. Forcible interference from without can 
do only harm, (2) The disturbances there 
are phases of an ethnical and social evolu- 
tion. Evolution is ever slow. (3) The Car- 
ranza government is by far the most trust- 
worthy factor now in sight. It should have 
our sympathy in its struggles and our help 
whenever support is needed. Henry Bruére, 
who has just made a careful study of that 
government's situation, mentions as one ele- 
ment of great importance to it “the coopera- 
tion of the great mining, oil and other for- 
eign industrial interests.” 


G. B. WINTON. > 


NATIONALISM, WAR AND SOCIETY 
By Edward Krehbiel. The Macmillan 
Company. 276 pp. Price $1.50; by mail 
of the Survey $1.62. 

A most usable and 


useful book. Not a 
Manons and book to read. A sys- 
tematic arrangement 


Inter- of analyses of argu- 
ments pro and con, 
brief quotations from 
leading authorities, 
names, dates, lists, 
bibliographies, make 
of this volume a store- 
house, of suggestion 
and material. As a 
guide to the solitary 
student, or to the leader of a study group, 
as first aid to the lecturer, as a help to 
documenting an argument, it is invaluable. 

By “nationalism” Professor Krehbiel means 
the theory of absolute sovereignty of the 
state with imperialism, international rivalry 
and the philosophy of force as corollaries. 
The first part of the book deals with this 
—with the case for and against nationalism 
and the war system. Angell’s doctrine of 
“the great illusion,” the economic conse- 
quences of war and public debts, with the 
sociological, biological, political and ethical 
‘aspects of war. 

Part II deals with evolutionary changes, 
with alterations in the institution of war- 
fare, and the developments making for mod- 
ern internationalism. 

The third part deals with pacifism in the 
widest sense; with the literature of peace 
ideals, with the growth of international law 
and international arbitration, with the Hague 
conferences, and the development of inter- 
national organization, with schemes and 
forces making for better international re- 
lations. 

The appendix gives data on army and 
navy appropriations of different powers, the 
pacifist periodical press, fiction and drama 
dealing with war and peace, and finally a 
list of the cases decided by the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration. 

As an example of the pithy style, take 
the author’s analysis of the contrast between 
police force and military force, comparison 
as to which is such a constant rock of of- 
fense to the anti-pacifist: 

“Martial force is exercised by the inter- 
ested party in his own behalf; it is competi- 
tive and seeks to impose its will, which it 
identifies with the right upon its advocacy 
by violence if necessary. Police force is 
not exercised by the interested parties to a 
dispute, but is the force exercised by the 
agents of a cooperating society; its func- 
tion is not to help one of the disputants to 
impose his conception of right on the other, 
but to see that each is protected against the 
other and that both are obedient to society.” 

EMILY GREENE BALCH. 


nationalism 
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Tue INTERNATIONAL Crisis: THE THEORY OF 
THE STATE 

By J. S. Mackenzie and others. Oxford 

University Press. 163 pp. Price $1.50; 

by mail of the Survey $1.60. 

No phase of the 
great war is now so 
important as its con- 
nection with political 
organization and the- 
ory. It has, taking the 
utterances of states- 
men, settled down to 
a war for democracy. 
Just what democracy 
is depends on the in- 
dividual defining it, 
and there are at least 
as many varieties as 
there are classes or social groups. Is it 
personal liberty after Rousseau, Jefferson 
and Jackson? Is it the “consent of the goy- 
erned” even if their individual liberties are 
slight? Is it the political condition which 
would spring from a socialistic state? Or 
what? Upon the answer given to this ques- 
tion much of our future depends. And to 
answer it is not so easy as is at first imag- 
ined. 

It is with this subject, the theory of the 
state, that the six lectures delivered at the 
Bedford College for Women have to do. 
Broadly, they contain the now generally ac- 
cepted doctrine that there is a fundamental 
difference between the German and—at least 
—the British, French and American theories 
of state: the former regarding the state as 
above, and virtually independent, of the in- 
dividuals who composé it, the latter con- 
ceiving the state as a joint-stock concern of 
its citizens. The German theory also re- 
gards the state as power, and hence readily 
adopts the doctrine that might makes right. 

This doctrine forms the substance of Pro- 
fessor Sorley’s lecture on The State and 
Morality, and Professor Mackenzie’s analysis 
of Might and Right. The former rejects 
the view of publicists—chiefly though not 
without exception German—that the state 
is under no moral law, on the ground that 
the interaction of states produces a certain 
community of interests, which cannot toler- 
ate the doctrine that a state cannot sacrifice 
itself to something higher, as there is noth- 
ing higher. He contends that the common 
interests of states are higher and that sac- 
rifice of a state to them is the greater good. 
Still, how complex, and even treacherous, 
this subject is, appears in Mr. Mackenzie’s 
contention that a more highly civilized and 
better governed state may feel called upon 
to interfere with the affairs of a state not 
so placed, and frankly admits that whether 
this is right or not is a question of power 
(p. 72). If it can successfully do so it is 
wise and right. It is very difficult to dis- 
tinguish this from the might-makes-right 
philosophy! 

Highly instructive is Mr. Lindsay’s lec- 
ture on The State and Society. Noting that 
the two are not synonymous, that, indeed, 
the German theory of state runs counter 
to the interests of modern society, he de- 
velops the idea that the political task of 
the future will be dominated by the present 
discrepancy between the need for a political 
organization in harmony with the: economic 
interconnectedness of states and man’s ca- 
pacity and will for such an organization. 

Under the caption, Egoism, Personal and 
National, Canon Rashdall touches first upon 
the very fundamental relation of emotion 
and reason to the morality of states, and 
declares that only if morality is the prod- 
uct of reason or intellect can we talk of a 
universally binding morality. Right, then, 
for a state as for a person, is something 
that is reasonable—and the selfish aims of 
the individual state, however keenly felt, 
are not reasonable. Altruism is required. 
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The other parties must be considered. The 
common welfare, only, is reasonable. Pa- 


triotism, to be sure, is a sort of instinct, an. 


emotion. But it, with all other émotional 
moralities, should be required to give an ac- 
count of itself at the bar of reason and be 
modified accordingly. “We must essay the 
task of teaching a higher, a more rational, 
a more humane and more Christian pa- 
triotism.” 

The two remaining lectures are less in- 
structive, indeed, that of Mrs. Creighton on 
Church and State is contrary to American 
traditions and beliefs. It takes the position 
that an established, a national church, is de- 
sirable (page 20), and in discussing the re- 
lation of church and state it gives no satis- 
factory rule for determining the functions 
or the jurisdiction of either. The church, 
it is stated, should act as the conscience of 
the state, and it has a deposit of principles 
which it is bound to preserve; the state is 
concerned with expediency which often 
threatens the principles of the church. But 
the church, the conscience of the state, “will 
do much to avoid collision if it will be con- 
tent to express itself as the spiritual organ 
of the nation, and will abstain from fighting 
for what it considers its rights” (page 20). 
Two pages later is the opinion that the 
church must be ready to lose all its property 
rather than submit to an unrighteous state. 

It is to be expected that there will be 


‘ discrepancies between lectures by a number 


of persons. Mr. Sorley rebukes the German 
writers for regarding their nation as a 
“chosen people.” He forgets that Cecil 
Rhodes, Carlyle and many more thought 
the same of Englishmen. Mr. Mackenzie, 
who is fairer here, quotes from Carlyle to 
that effect, and from another writer who 
expands on “God’s Englishmen,” and notes 
that Nietzsche regarded the French as the 
most highly civilized of modern peoples. 

One cannot read these lectures without no- 
ticing the strong vein of internationalism 
in them. They-look for some system that 
shall overcome the defects of the existing 
order, and by various routes arrive at the 
same general conclusion, that the several 
states of earth must submit to a political 
organization that shall safeguard humanity. 
This is the best feature of the series; it 
points the way. 

EDWARD KREHBIEL. 


NATIONALISM AND WAR IN THE NEAR EAsT 
By Lord Courtney of Penwith. Oxford 
University Press. 428 pp. Price $4.15; 
by mail of the Survey $4.35. , 
This scholarly and 

important piece of 

work is a product of 
the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International 

Peace, and in particu- 

lar of the Division of 

Economics and His- 

tory, under the direc- 

tion of Prof. John 

Bates Clark. It is 

much more than a 

mere history, though it 

is that—an excellent 
philosophical, readable and original history 
of that tangled twist of wrongs and aspira- 
tions that made Kipling’s “war eagles” al- 
ways anticipate “trouble in the Balkans be- 
fore spring” and which made the passions 
of that troubled region the tinder, as every- 


one knew that they were likely to be, that 


set the world ablaze. The sense of what 
is to follow gives a tragic poignancy to the 
story as one reads. It is at the same time 
an analysis of the relations between national- 
ism and war, in the Balkans in particular, 
but also in their getleral bearings. 

Of special interest to Americans is the 


emphasis laid by the British author on the | 


influence of America, directly by her educa- 
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tional efforts at Robert College and the Con- 
stantinople College for Girls, but also in a 
permeating and deeply modifying way 
. through the effects, political, moral and eco- 
nomic of emigration. 

Of the anonymous author, Lord Courtney 
tells something in a brief preface. He speaks 
of his special qualifications, his first-hand 
knowledge of the Near East, his rare dis- 
tinction in that “he has moved in and out 
among chancelleries and knows their atmo- 
sphere without ever having succumbed to 
its asphyxiating influence.” 


The charm of the book lies in this per-— 


sonal quality of the author, his wisdom, his 
deep and universal humanity. To read it is 
discipline in disinterested and humane appre- 
ciation of racial and political conflicts of 
a sort which are too apt to breed heat and 
partisanship even in the student of them. 
It is full of poignant sayings on peace and 
war. 

For instance: “In the end, as is always 
the case in war, military pressure overcame 
political prudence. Once war is in sight, 
the only possible policy is that which prom- 
ises the best prospect of successful warfare, 
not that which offers the best prospect of 
a successful peace. War cannot be kept in 
place as a means to an end, but always be- 
comes the end itself.” 

The moral of the book, for it most defi- 
nitely has a moral, is summed up at the 
close of the author’s preface: 

“When peace has again been established 
in Europe and the Balkans, and the time 
comes for the civilized peoples to reconstruct 
their international relationships, it will be 
well for the world if they have learnt one 
lesson—that national responsibilities may not 
be neglected with impunity in any region, 
however insignificant, nor by any citizen, 
however ignorant. . . . The European wars 
of today and the Balkan wars of yesterday 
are due to the failure of the electorates of 
western Europe to impress on their govern- 
ments their own instincts of common sense 
and conscience. The British citizen 
who thinks diplomacy a mystery beyond him, 
and the American citizen who thinks it a 
mummery beneath him, are only right in so 
far as they themselves have made it so. 
International politics will suffer as much 
through being cut off from the common sense 
and conscience of citizens and committed 
entirely to professionals as do municipal 
politics.” 

EMILY GREENE BALCH. 


THE FRONTIERS OF LANGUAGE AND NATION- 

ALITY IN EUROPE 
By Leon Domiman. Henry Holt & Co. 
375 pp. Price $3-; by mail of the SuRvEY 
$3.30. . 

Anyone who thinks 
it will be quite easy to 
adjust boundaries aft- 
er this war so as to 
insure stable equilib- 
rium through any 
simple formula like 
“respect for the rights 
of small nationalities” 
should read this care- 
ful and scholarly 
study. This shows, to 
begin with, what an 
uncertain term “na- 
Is that sense of group unity 


tionality” is. 
which constitutes true nationality founded 
upon common political sovereignty, common 


language, common descent (racial homo- 
geneity) or common habitat? Obviously it 
is not purely political in most cases. Race 
has evidently little to do with it, as we find 
in all the present European nationalities a 
mixture of two or perhaps three of the Euro- 
pean races. Domiman’s book considers that 


language exerts perhaps the strongest forma- 


Janguage lines run. 


tive influence on nationality because words 
express thoughts and ideals. But underlying 
the currents of national speech is found the 
persistent action of the land, which restricts 
and directs their course. 

Political boundaries drawn along the line 
of demarcation between languages would 
probably afford the most generally satisfac- 
tory and stable division of peoples, and in 
this book the author leads us along all the 
frontier lines of the European continents, 
painstakingly pointing out just where the 
Sometimes there is not 
a clear line; sometimes there are language 
enclaves that no continuous boundary line 
can take in; sometimes there is a mixture of 
languages in one place, which leads us to 
see how much careful adjustment, how much 
compromise and conciliation will be needed, 
how much dissatisfaction will still remain, 
with boundaries run as scientifically as pos- 
sible. 

This is vividly shown by the quite remark- 
able maps colored and shaded to show lin- 
guistic and political areas. The map of 
Austria-Hungary, for example, is a patch- 
work of color, in big blocks, in little blocks, 
in long, straggling bands, mingled and in- 
termingled; and even so the symbols fail to 
show the tracts where languages are spoken 
in layers—a vertical distribution through so- 
cial strata as compared with a horizontal 
distribution through different localities. 

The frontiers specifically discussed are 
those of the French and Germanic languages 
in Belgium and Luxemburg, in Alsace- 
Lorraine and Switzerland; of the Italian 
languages, the Scandinavian and Baltic lan- 
guages, Polish, Bohemian, Moravian, Slovak- 
ian and Hungarian, and finally, almost one- 
half of the book is taken up with a detailed 
discussion of the Balkan peninsula and the 
peoples of Turkey, which is of especial 
value in view of the author’s especial famil- 
larity with the political, racial and linguistic 
tangle of that region, and our general igno- 
rance of it. 

Of particular interest is the historical re- 
view of Turkey as the great highway be- 
tween east and west, from the time when 
the earliest known trade routes converged 
through this corridor to the days of the Bag- 
dad railway, showing how persistently 
through the ages control of this route has 
been the object of European conflict, and 
turning our eyes away from the more fa- 
miliar but more superficial causes of the 
present contention to its age-deep sources in 
the East. 

KATE HoLttapAay CLAGHORN. 


WoMEN IN WAR 

By Francis Gribble. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

342 pp. Price $2.75; by mail of the Sur- 

vEY, $2.90. 

This book was completed before 1914 by a 
British man of letters who was subsequently 
interned a year in Germany. His lively 
narratives of romantic Amazons and of 
saintly heroines from Jeanne d’Arc to Edith 
Cavell include those of a surprising number 
of French and Russian women who donned 
male attire and either openly or secretly 
fought in the ranks. Among those who, 
though not in battle, were prominent factors 
in waging war are Catherine the Great, 
Empress Eugenie, many favorites of kings, 
the English women who perished at Cawn- 
pore, and that noblest of ministers of mercy, 
Florence Nightingale. 

The omission, made before the war, of ac- 
counts of German women is attributed by 
the author to the fact that Teutonic achieve- 
ments of valor have been in organized ef- 
forts of the mass, rather than in the dash 
and daring of the individual, and because 
even exceptional women have been confined 
to domestic labors.. He admits that Ger- 
many today possesses women who hold that 


the turbulent crown prince.” 
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their country has “engaged in a bloody, vul- 
gar and unprofitable quarrel, provoked by 
The one Teu- 
tonic woman whose work is chosen for fa- 
vorable comment is Baroness von Suttner. 
The book is a collection of facts regarding 
many amazing and dramatic careers. The 
fact that English women play scarcely any 
part in these is due to their island security 
and protection from invasion. 
Lucia AmMEs MEAD. 


Les Bases D’UNE Patx DURABLE 

By Auguste Schvan. Libraire Felix Alcan, 

Paris. 245 pp. Price $.75; by mail of 

the Survey $.81. 

THE Basis OF DURABLE PEACE 

By Cosmos. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 144 

pp. Price $.50; by mail of the Survey $.55. 

Les Basis d’une Paix 
Durable is the thought- 
The Peace ful production of a 

radical Swedish diplo- 
‘That mat, whose German 
Shall Last military training and 
studies led to his vehe- 
ment repudiation not 
only of the German 
conception of the state, 
but of the modern con- 
ception altogether. He 
bases world Jaw on 
: human solidarity and 
would substitute cosmopolitanism for inter- 
nationalism, which implies nationalism as 
well. Free trade, a world court in many 
local sections, abolition of rival armies and 
navies, an ocean police, and great limitation 
of collective control over wide areas form 
parts of his scheme for a new world order. 
Exclusion of aliens would be permitted, but 
administration of collective affairs of citi- 
zens would be limited to a region so re- 
stricted that every law would closely affect 
the life of all. When the latter pass to other 
nations they, as world citizens, would share 
all its privileges and restrictions. In such a 
world exploitation of weak peoples and am- 
bition for territory would cease. 

The style is incisive; the half-way meas- 
ures of the pacifist—the immunity of private 
property at sea, government manufacture of 
munitions, a league of nations—are scored 
with pungent wit. The book bristles with 
fresh ideas and startles by its proposals 
which, though not Utopian, can not be 
reached without many intermediate steps. Its 
stimulating pages can not be briefly sum- 
marized to do them justice. 


The Basis of Durable Peace, written by an 
anonymous expert on international problems, 
is one of the ablest expositions of the subject 
that has appeared in small’ compass. Much 
less technical than Lafontaine’s The Great 
Solution, it presents in the form of letters to 
the New York Times a candid discussion of 
the primary causes of the war, the objects of 
the allies and the constructive measures that 
should be adopted after the war and sedu- 
lously studied now. 

The author advocates the return to France 
of Alsace-Lorraine and no half-way measure 
of neutralization. He shows how false views 
of international trade are constant causes of 
war; he sees Prussian militarism as a state 
of heart which can be got rid of only by the 
Germans themselves; he finds the present 
war closely connected with the suppression 
of the revolution of 1848; he discusses the 
freedom of the seas, and the enforcement of 
peace by a league of nations and shows this 
to be impracticable; and he analyzes the 
work that should be undertaken by the third 
Hague conference. 

The author is no pacifist and advocates 
universal military training, a measure which 
President Wilson declares to be as yet in- 
opportune. He also holds that the place of 


on 


the United States in history and its just de- 
velopment will depend upon the way in 
which it deals with the great international 
problems that confront us and that half of 
our protests against injustice and cruelty will 
be lost if we permit these evils to exist at 
home. A correspondence with Hall Caine 
published as an appendix still further eluci- 
dates his theme. 
Lucia AMES Meap. 


OBSTACLES TO PEACE 


By Samuel S. McClure. Houghton Mifflin 


Company. 487 pp. Price $2; by mail of 
the SuRvEY $2.16. 

Eos This is an admir- 

| able scrapbook, full 

Sketches of telling facts and il- 

cis lustrations throwing 

| | trom light on the origin of 

| Abroad the great war and 

many of its phases 


which, to the general 
public, have remained 
well-nigh inexplicable. 
Among these, the men- 
tality of the belligerent 
nations has, three 
ie thousand miles away, 
remained a gigantic mystery, in spite of all 
the ink that has flowed over this one topic. 
Mr. McClure is rendering a service not 
only to his contemporaries but to future his- 
torians by giving this permanent form to 
his interviews and observations in England, 
Ireland, Germany, Austria, Hungary, Tur- 
key, France and ‘Belgium. The pages in 
which he records his personal impressions 
show a desire to know and to understand. 
The sketchy character of the book is due 
to an evident effort to abstain from gener- 
alizations which he could not support by 
drawing on his own knowledge. Neverthe- 
less, certain conclusions stand out clearly. 
Germany did not expect England’s inter- 
vention. The possibility that later on, for 
economic reasons, Great Britain might come 
to the rescue of France under one pretext 
or another was considered and planned for 
by the imperial government. But neither 
the chancellor nor the masses of the people 
foresaw that the invasion of Belgium would 
be made an immediate and dominant issue. 
Mr. McClure does not doubt the genuine- 
ness of the resentment with which all Ger- 
many received the news and gradually ab- 
sorbed the fact of the world’s moral con- 
demnation of that act. The excuse for it, 
that the nation was attacked from two sides 
and had to fight for existence, was sincere. 
The tragedy of the war, as Mr. McClure 
sees it, lies precisely in the fact that it does 
not represent the self-defense of one inno- 
cent and injured: side in European politics 
against wanton aggressiou on the part of 
a crafty and scheming power bereft of all 
sense of moral responsibility. On both sides 
he found not only a highly developed pa- 
triotism, but also a deep consciousness of 
obligation to the rest of the world. Neither 
German nor Anglo-French concern for the 
wronged and oppressed smaller nationalities 
of Europe can be lightly dismissed as cant 
and hypocrisy. But they have learned to 
view the problem of safeguarding the peace- 
ful development of free peoples from the 
angles of totally different historical experi- 
ences. The problem of Turkey, to which 
considerable space is devoted in this book, 
is not unlike that of Mexico. Is it sur- 
prising that Europe could not agree on the 
right way towards its solution? 
_ But the tendency of the book is not pro- 
German. It contains accounts of German 
cruelty as bad as any which have yet found 
their way to this country, always given with 
the source of information so that the reader 


can use his own judgment in belief and 
unbelief. 
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The author wisely has not attempted to 
reconcile these phenomena with the world- 
known facts concerning German customs and 
morals prior to the war. He could have suc- 
ceeded in doing so only by using either a 
tar brush or a whitewash brush. There can 
now no longer be doubt, even among the most 
pacifist and Germanophile Americans, that 
on the essential characteristics of German 
war-making this country has not been mis- 
informed; that the stupendous fall of a great 
nation into willing consent to inhuman prac- 
tices is a fact. 
shudder more than any possible fear of a 
naturally barbarous enemy organized for the 
sole purpose of destruction: for it brings 
close a realization of the danger which all 
enlightened peoples run, once the militarist 
spirit and philosophy is permitted to enter 
their conceptions of the state. 

BruNO LASKER. 


THE NATURE OF PEACE 
By Thorstein Veblen. The 
Company. 367 pp. Price $2 


Macmillan 
; by mail of 


the Survey $2.15. 


In the earlier chap- 
ters of this book, we 
make the acquaintance 
of the “common man” 
as Professor Veblen 
sees him, a being who 
is animated by any- 
thing but his economic 
interest, who is and 
feels himself a “sub- 
ject” in the most dem- 
ocratic of states and 
who is glad to pay for 
the cost of govern- 
ment in the exclusive interest of his wealthier 
neighbor. The national prestige is a cause 
to which he willingly sacrifices everything, 
even his sense of international decency. If 
patriotic glory can in some way be made to 
appear also the cause of justice, so much 
the better. Before he will go into war, he 
has to be persuaded that right is on his 
side; but it is extremely easy to bring about 
such a conviction. “The higher the pitch 
of patriotic fervor, the more tenuous and 
more threadbare may be the requisite moral 
sanction. By cumulative excitation some 
very remarkable results have latterly been 
attained along this line.” 

The author, of course, is not speaking 
merely of America or even in the main. In 
his quest for the terms-of perpetual peace, 
all the peoples and all the history of man- 
kind are his laboratory. “Modern culture 
is drawn on too large a scale, is of too com- 
plex and multiform a character, requires 
the cooperation of too many and various 
lines of inquiry, experience and insight, to 
admit of its being confined within national 
frontiers, except at the cost of insufferable 
crippling and retardation.” In the last 
analysis, he finds that “the patriotic spirit 
is at cross purposes with modern life,” 
though in any test case it is life that yields. 

Like other observers, the author notices 
that the range of items included in the 
possessions of national prestige is con- 
stantly growing as means are added for de- 
fending national claims, though, civic pride 
apart, these things are of no value what- 
ever to the common man. This is particu- 
larly true of the conquest of foreign mar- 
kets and territory which have to be defend- 
ed by a fiscal policy diametrically opposed 
to the economic interests of the great mass 
of the population. 

It is impossible in a brief review to fol- 
low the author in his intricate inquiry into 
the possibility of “peace without honor” as 
a basis of national policy. He is perfectly 
open-minded in his approach to this ques- 
tion—an open-mindedness which, no doubt, 
must appear unforgivable in the eyes of 


That recognition makes us_ 
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true patriots—and comes to the conclusion 
that, on the whole, there is a great deal to 
be said for this Chinese alternative to mod- 
ern western policy, that it may be counted 
on to preserve racial and cultural integrity 
and a comparatively free material develop- 
ment. “More particularly should a policy 
of non-resistant submission to the projected 
new order seem expedient in view of the 
exceedingly high, not to say prohibitive, cost 
of resistance.” 

Since the modern nations are not spiritu- 
ally ripe for a peace of submission, since 
diplomacy and defensive armaments also 
have proved unavailing in the modern world 
as substitutes for peace, the author continues 
his search and finds much suggestive ma- 
terial in the parallel of social and indus- 
trial life. His most important constructive 
proposal is for as rapid as possible a neu- 
tralization of citizenship. He does not be- 
lieve that the devices of the legal mind 
upon which most of the current projects 
of pacification are built up are likely to 
lead very far. Instead of exerting ingenuity 
in finding substitutes for institutional ar- 
rangements which have become obsolete, we 
had better make up our minds to do with- 
out them. For instance, if the war continues 
sufficiently long, the common man may pos- 
sibly discover that he can get along quite 
well without the privileged classes. In- 
stead of substituting all sorts of trade dis- 
criminations for diplomatic and _ military 
warfare against the Central Powers, the 
world may learn that its safety lies rather in 
free trade and neutralization of trade rela- 
tions. 

As a basis of discussion, he suggests to 
the allies the following terms for an imme- 
diate “peace without victory:” 

“(1) The definitive elimination of the 
imperial establishment, together with the 
monarchical establishments of the several 
states of the empire and the privileged 
classes. 

(2) Removal or destruction of all war- 
like equipment, military and naval, defensive 
and offensive. 

“(3) Cancelment of the public debt, of 
the empire and of its members—creditors 
of the empire being accounted accessory to 
the culpable enterprise of the imperial gov- 
ernment. 

“(4) Confiscation of such industrial equip- 
ment and resources as have contributed to 
the carrying on of the war, as being also 
accessory. 

“(5) Assumption by the league at large 
of all debts incurred, by the entente bel- 
ligerents or by neutrals, for the prosecution 
or by reason of the war, and distribution 
of the obligation so assumed, impartially 
among the members of the league, including 
the peoples of the defeated nations. 

“(6) Indemnification for all injury done 
to civilians in the invaded territories; the 
means for such indemnification to be pro- 
cured by confiscation of all estates in the 
defeated countries exceeding a certain very 
modest maximum, calculated on the average 
of property owned, say, by the poorer three- 
fourths of the population—the kept classes 
being properly accounted accessory to the 
empire’s culpable enterprise” (page 271). 

This book is written for the student; no 
concessions are made to the general reader 
in the way of index or manageable chapter- 
divisions. The compensation will be found 
in a lucidity of exposition, wealth of vocabu- 
lary and epigrammatic crispness which mark 
all Dr. Veblen’s works. I have no hesi- 
tation in predicting that this book will have 
a large German sale when the war is over 
and, in the meantime, will do much to stimu- 
late American and English readers to clearer 
thinking on the task now confronting world- 
statesmanship. 


Bruno LASKER. 


COMPENSATION ALIKE FOR 
ALL SOLDIERS 


Y a vote of 139 to 3 the House wrote 
into the soldiers and sailors’ insur- 
ance bill, before its passage on September 
13, the principle of equal care as between 
the dependents of officers and of private 
soldiers and sailors. “The amendments 
offered by Representative Black, of 
‘Texas, endorsed in this decisive fashion, 
provide that the payments to be made 
to the dependents of soldiers and sailors 
killed or totally disabled shall be specific 
rather than based on a percentage of the 
pay of the dead or disabled man. ‘The 
details of the compensation are discussed 
by Dr. Rubinow on page 541 of this is- 
sue of the SURVEY. 

Congressman Black, with a number of 

other members of the House, assailed 
the committee’s plan of compensation, 
based on the rate of pay of the soldier 
or officer, as being an attempt to estab- 
lish class and caste in America ‘while 
we are carrying on a war for democ- 
racy.” They protested against what Mr. 
Black termed “preserving the distinction 
of rank and pay beyond the borders of 
the grave.” He declared that, whereas 
the widow and two children of-a soldier 
in the ranks would get but $50 a month, 
the widow and two children of a briga- 
dier-general, beside the savings from the 
general’s higher pay, would get $200 a 
month, although their standard of cul- 
ture and usefulness might be no higher 
than in the case of the private soldier’s 
dependents. 
* Representative Alexander, of Mis- 
sourl, who had charge of the bill in the 
House, gave his entire approyal to the 
Black amendments, when the measure 
was finally passed. He said: 


It was clearly demonstrated in the debate 
that the House considered it only fair that 
there be established complete equality in 
treatment, as to this compensation on the 
government’s part, of the dependents of all 
in the service. . . . Under the insurance fea- 
ture, in which the House placed the limit 
of insurance at $10,000 as proposed in the 
bill as introduced, the cost of $10,000 of 
insurance, which will mean about $50 a 
month in income to the family, is only $80 
a year. That is a very slight burden upon 
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the salary of an officer, so that he will, as 


a rule, insure for that amount. The in- 
surance, plus the compensation payment, 
should be sufficient to provide for his de- 
pendents. 

The private soldier can also afford the 
full $10,000 of insurance as a provision for 
his family, since his needs while at the front 
are all provided for..... 

An American soldier in France will get 
$33 a month. Under this bill he will send 
$16.50 of that home to his dependents. He 
has $16.50 left. Out of that take $7 a month, 
which will more than pay for $10,000 of 
insurance, and he still has $9.50, which is 
more than he can possibly need while in 
service. That sum is more than the English, 
the French or the Italian soldier has to dis- 
pose of, and is more, I believe, than even 
the Canadians have to spend. 


Representative Huddleston, of Ala- 
bama, made a plea for the dependent 
fathers of soldiers, who are given no 
compensation in the bill, and for the de- 
pendent mothers, who are given no ob- 
ligatory allotment, and who, if widows. 
still are given less compensation than the 
widows of soldiers. 

The bill was amended also, on the 
floor, to define a “widow” as including 
“one who shall have married the de- 
ceased within ten years after the time 
of the injury,” and to include among 
“children” those “from a marriage con- 
tracted before or within ten years after 
the injury.” 

The bill is now in committee in the 
Senate, and while an attempt is being 
made to postpone its consideration until 
the December session, it is held probable 
that the administration will be able to 
secure action upon it within the month. 
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A WORLD INVENTORY OF 
FOOD 


HE outstanding feature of the na- 

tional conference held in Philadel- 
phia on Friday and Saturday by the 
American Academy of Political and So- 
cial Science was the presence of diplo- 
matic representatives from eight allied 
and neutral nations and their contribu- 
tions to a discussion of the world’s food 
needs, present and future. 

Each, of course, was primarily con- 
cerned with the situation in his own 
country, but no doubt could remain, even 
after making every allowance for the 
fact that practically all these speakers 
had to address some special plea to the 
American public, that there is a world 
food shortage today which affects every 
nation in America and Europe. Nor 
are the difficulties merely temporary, due 
to embargo, lack of ships, shortage of 
labor or some such causes. Channels of 
trade have been destroyed which cannot 
be rebuilt immediately when peace re- 
turns. ‘The soil of practically the whole 
of western Europe has been starved for 
lack of fertilizer; the slaughter of live- 
stock in several countries has reduced 
herds for decades to come. 

American statisticians who have 
studied the situation, notably B. S. Cut- 
ler, acting chief of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, have come 
to the conclusion that nothing but a con- 
tinued international policy of rationing 
can possibly save the world from starva- 
tion. The immediate task of allocating 
this country’s surplus of grain and other 
crops among the allies and needy neu- 
trals by means of export licenses is very 
great. But it sinks into insignificance, — 
to judge from the complications revealed 
by these discussions, compared with the 
gigantic project of effecting a world or- 
ganization, when peace is restored, by 
which the surplus stocks of every pro- 
ducing country above the needs of its 
own population may be pooled and dis- 
tributed in accordance with a plan at 
once economical and equitable. 

In relation to problems of this size, 
the immediate need for food conserva- 
tion and the detailed methods by which 
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it may be effected would seem of no great 
consequence. The conference, however, 
in devoting special sessions to such sub- 
jects as the housekeeper and the food 
problem, price control, production and 
marketing plans for next year, compara- 
tive food values, brought even some ap 
parently small objects of national effort 
into a significant relation to the whole. 
Very remarkable in this connection 
was the account which C. J. Brand, chief 
of the Bureau of Markets of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, was 
able to give of the new developments in 
the information service of that bureau 
by which markets and producing centers 
are placed in the most intimate contact, 
and both the glutting and the starving 
of markets with perishable commodities 
are prevented to considerable extent. 
Charlotte Perkins Gilman made her 
now familiar plea for making house- 
keeping a profession and thus giving to 
the proper feeding of the world the 
scientific knowledge and trained skill 
which cannot be developed by the over- 
worked, unpaid “mother-servant.” Peter 
Hamilton gave many striking facts 
from England, Germany and Belgium 
to show the importance of consumers’ 
cooperation in war-time as an element 
in wise food economy. FE. V. McCol- 
lum, of Johns Hopkins University, gave 
the impression that he wanted the de- 
ficiency of a cheap, i. e., an almost ex- 
clusively cereal, diet in certain mineral 
constituents to be made good by new 
chemical extractions from plants not so 
far used for human consumption; but 
his chief argument was for a continued 
milk production “regardless of cost.” 
Joseph E. Davies, federal trade com- 
missioner, who presided over one of the 
meetings, was the only speaker to point 
out that the high cost of food is pri- 
marily due to inflated currency and not 
to shortage (though there is a shortage) ; 
but while price control was discussed 
from different angles as a means of keep- 
ing down prices without discouraging 
production, not a single speaker men- 
tioned higher wages as a natural way to 
balance the shrunken value of the dollar. 


APPEALS IN THE MOONEY 
CASES 


HOMAS J. MOONEY, under 

sentence of death for alleged con- 
nection with the bomb explosion in San 
Francisco in July, 1916, was last week 
denied a new trial which had been asked 
for by the attorney-general of the state. 
This does not entirely close the door of 
hope for Mooney, for there remains the 
original appeal of his own attorneys, 
which will be argued before the court in 
October. With his appeal, the attorney- 
general filed a letter from Judge Griffin, 
who sentenced Mooney to death, strong- 
ly urging a new trial on the basis of the 
Oxman disclosures (the Survey for 


July 7). 
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In the meantime, the trial of F. C. 
Oxman, the chief witness against 
Mooney, on the charge of subornation 
of perjury, has begun. If he is con- 
victed, the action of the Supreme Court 
will be awaited with unusual interest, 
for it is generally conceded that Mooney 
would have been acquitted without the 
Oxman testimony. 

Of the five defendants in the bomb 
case, three have now been _ tried— 
Mooney and his wife, and Warren K. 
Billings. Mrs. Mooney was acquitted, 
but is being held in jail pending trial on 
other indictments. The consent of three 
judges of the Superior Court is necessary 
to admit her to bail. Two judges are 
willing that she be released, but the 
other, who, on one occasion, severely 
denounced the attorneys for the defense 
from the bench, withholds his consent. 
Billings, who was sentenced to life im- 
prisonment, was denied a new trial by 
the Court of Appeals on September 6. 
His attorneys have appealed again to 
the Supreme Court of the state. 

The other defendants are Israel Wein- 
berg, who, it is said, is to be tried soon, 
and Edward D. Nolan, who is at lib- 
erty on bail and is now in the East, tell- 
ing the story of the trials to trade-union 
audiences. 


ACCIDENTS AMONG GREEN 
HANDS 


OW do you enforce safety rules 
on men who are just naturally 
careless?” asked a Pennsylvania Railroad 
man last week at the big safety congress 
in New York. 

“Fire ’em,” answered the man from 
the Illinois Steel Company, who had 
just reported a reduction in one year 
of 57 per cent of accidents causing a 
loss of seven days or more. 

“Fire em!” repeated the railroad’ man 
in astonishment. “If a safety man on 
the Pennsylvania Railroad recommended 
firing a man this year, he! d get fired him- 
self.” 

‘Thus at the first general session of the 
sixth annual congress of the National 
Safety Council, the keynote of the con- 
gress, in a way, was struck. It was 
evident to everyone who has attended 
previous meetings that this year a new 
idea was cropping out in the discussions 
of safety—the labor turnover and its re- 
lation to accidents. “This was down on 
the program in three different places, it 
appeared several times more under a 
slightly different name, and in nearly 
every session there was active discussion 
of the relation of the new man to acci- 
dents, or the subject of hiring and firing 
was frankly debated on its merits, 
wholly regardless of the question of shop 
safety. 

The Cambria Steel Company a few 
years ago found that'a man who had 
been employed less than thirty days was 
twelve times as liable to accident as the 
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man who had been there longer. T. H. 
Carrow, safety inspector of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, reported that, with 
the highest turnover on record on Ameri- 
can railroads, accidents to employes are 
increasing, and he predicted that the situ- 
ation will not be improved as long as 
the present scarcity of labor continues. © 
It was complained that of new men 
hired some quit at noon of the first day, 
others at night, and a majority on or 
before the first pay-day. This was ex- 
plained in part by a man from the Union 
Pacific, who said that a man is generally 
dead broke when he gets a new job and 
often enough he quits just to get his pay. 
To meet that difficulty, some of the roads 
advance credit at their-eating houses. 

Proposals for meeting the situation 
were many and varied. A physician 
from the Norton Company, of Worces- 
ter, Mass., stated that the physical ex- 
aminations he had conducted showed that 
90 per cent of applicants for work are 
in some way physically defective. The 
most shifting class, he declared, are the - 
physically sound. He recommended job 
analyses, therefore, to afford data for in- 
telligently placing defective men. 

The proposals that stood out over all 
others were those directed toward meet- 
ing the necessities of the men and thus 
affording satisfaction in the job. A. T. 
Morey, of the Commonwealth Steel 
Company, advocated the eight-hour day. 
Howard Elliott, of the Los Angeles and 
Salt Lake Railroad, recommended more 
direct dealings with the men, the im- 
parting of knowledge of the financial and 
business facts of the business, opportunity 
to discuss grievances, provision for 
amusements, good housing and regular 
increases in pay, according to length of 
service. 


ON “GETTING RICH QUICK” 
IN CHINA 


ROM the Land of Sinim have come 

two curiously diverse pronounce- 
ments recently. One is in a reprint of 
an address given by Dr. Wu Lien Teh 
(the SurveEy,, January 6, 1917) at the 
National Medical Conference in Canton 
last spring. The other, in a consular 
report of the United States service, pub- 
lished by the federal Department of 
Commerce. Says Dr. Wu: 


The year 1917 will be made historic as 
the one in which opium, which has been the 
curse of China for seventy-five years, will 
be officially and finally banished from this 
country. For in this year, the ten-year agree- 
ment between Great Britain and China re- 
garding its importation . . . will come to 
an end. So that even in the British settle- 
ment of Shanghai the last opium shop will 
be closed by the end of March... . 


Dr. Wu’s address gives also a warn- 
ing concerning an alarming increase of 
the importation of morphin, a deriva- 
tive of opium, into China. In 1911, 
from Great Britain alone came five and 
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one-half tons; in 1914, fourteen tons. 
The estimate for 1916 is over sixteen 
tons. And the ravages from this drug 
throughout Manchuria and Shantung, 
where it- has but recently been intro- 
duced, are, he says, heart-rending. More 
than half of the regular “‘jail-birds” 
show needle signs all over their bodies; 
professional beggars in northern cities 
are victims, and of the thousands of 
poor people who die in large cities dur- 
ing winter months, many die not from 
cold but from inability to work because 
of their morphin habits. The practice, 
Dr. Wu says, first introduced by emi- 
grants from Swatow, is spreading rapid- 
ly. The alkaloid sent from Great Brit- 
ain to Japan 

.- . . is there made up into small packets 
or placed in small bottles labeled in different 
ways, e. g., morphin, white powder, soothing 
stuff, dreamland elixir, etc., and exported 
openly or smuggled secretly into China by 
way of Dalny, Antung and Formosa. Almost 


every Japanese dealer or peddler in Man- 
churia sells it in one form or another... . 


Encouragement to peddlers of any 
and every nationality is given in the 
second document referred to, that bear- 
ing the name of Consul-General Sam- 
mons, of Shanghai, issued by the United 
States Department of Commerce as 
Special Report No. 76, and entitled 
Proprietary Medicine and Ointment 
Trade in China. Among the words 
of this federal document are these: 


No country offers a richer field for the 
proprietary medicine trade than China... . 
It is positively asserted by one American 
who reaped a rich harvest after a good pub- 
licity campaign that with sufficient advertis- 
ing anything at all within reason can in 
time be profitably introduced to the Chinese 
trade. 


Certain specifications of what would 
be considered as “at all within reason” 
are given in the report. “Palatable 
tonics,’ “reasonably efficacious,’’ may be 
advertised persistently, but without “too 
much exaggeration,’ since the Chinese 
are sensible; they may be illustrated by 
pictures of girls in western or Chinese 
dress, since these girl-pictures are now 
more fashionable than the more classic 
scenes of native story. There is a 
5% per cent import duty. “There are 
no other restrictions upon publicity or 
sales in China,’ concludes this remark- 
able document. 

The document is out of joint with 
the spirit of the United States ratifica- 
tion of the terms of the Third Opium 
Convention at The Hague in 1912. It 
is at variance with the whole trend 
of American lay and medical opinion 
in this country, since the revelations of 
patent-medicine methods from the lab- 
oratory of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, the investigations of Samuel 
Hopkins Adams, the publicity given by 
advertising clubs and newspapers of 


Chicago, Detroit and New York and 
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laboratory work. 
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The teacher of the social sciences who wishes his students 
to have laboratory advantages will find that social phenomena 
are accurately recorded in the Survey by 
who carry on a continual study of the problems and solutions 
the reconstruction of the social order. 
the social laboratory of the teacher who uses the 
SURVEY as a supplemental text. 


arising in 
country is 


fact-material, 


Further, the student’s familiarity with current social move- 
ments, gained through the Survey, 
a social consciousness, but a sense of social responsibility—a 
matter of the utmost importance for his future as a citizen. 
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elsewhere. Making patent medicines 
unpopular is a task in which laymen can 
do ‘a whole lot” and the layman has 
done it. In China itself the foreign 
branch of the Y. M. C. A. took to 
various cities the exhibit of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, after it had 
been seen at the Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position, and with it did much to 
arouse suspicion of the trade which the 
American consul-general so intelligently 
aids in building up. 

Letters of protest against the publi- 
cation of such a report by the United 
States Department of Commerce have 
appeared in the medical press. The 
Medical Society of South Carolina has 
passed resolutions condemning it, and 
other organizations are likely to follow 
who are in sympathy with the modern 
scientific public-health method, rather 
than the devious ways of the patent- 
medicine trade. 


FEDERATION RUSHING TO 
THE RESCUE 

HE engaging drawing reproduced 

on the cover of this issue of the 
SurvEY is not from Alice in Wonder- 
land or Pilgrim’s Progress, reminiscent 
as it is of them both. It comes, in fact, 
from one of the most modern of institu- 
tions, the Bureau of Municipal Research 
of Toronto, and on a subject equally 


College Classes in the Social Sciences 


in these days require what the other sciences long have had— 


The only available social laboratory is the community, and 
yet the teacher cannot expect his untrained students to do 
investigatory work which requires the skill of experts, nor can 
he himself partly prepare the experiment and let the student do 
the rest, as in the chemical or physical laboratory. 


it leaves the student free to draw his own con- 
clusions—which is the essence of any laboratory work. 


Special rates for short-term subscriptions to the SuRvEy are 
available for groups of students. 


The Survey, 112 East 19 Street - New York City 
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While presenting the necessary 


creates in him not merely 
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modern, that of charity federation. 

Toronto has had no charity organi- 
zation society, depending for such co- 
ordination of social agencies as it se- 
cured upon the Social Service Commis- 
sion, an unpaid body of seven men ap- 
pointed by the City Council. 

While the commission has done good 
work within its limitations, the report 
finds great unexplored areas of both 
public and private effort, particularly in 
making the public in general under- 
stand the necessity and value of social 
service and in enlisting a large number 
of persons as contributors of funds. 

On this point a study was made of 
fourteen institutions which did fairly 
typical charity work. The study 
showed that a small group of givers 
formed the backbone of the support of 
all fourteen. ‘The total income of the 
fourteen was $39,742.95, an average 
gift of $3.19 from 12,459 sources. Of 
these givers, only 10,703 gave their 
names; and when these were sorted out 
from the fourteen annual reports, they 
were found to number only 6,567 indi- 
viduals—in a city of a half million popu- 
lation. These 6,000 subscribers are 
further tabulated by the number of in- 
stitutions to which each one gave and 
otherwise analyzed. 

From this study and from the experi- 
ence of Cleveland and Erie in charity 
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The Universalist Church Wants 


ministers. It affords a broad platform, 
a timely gospel, inspiring work for 
strong men who want to serve in this day 
of need. Universalism—“the religion of 
democracy’—is adequate for every world 
and individual problem. YOU can prepare 
for this ministry at the Theological De- 
partment, St. Lawrence University. Ad- 
dress for information, 


J. M. Atwoop, Dean, 
Canton, N. Y. 


Classified Advertisements 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


EXPERIENCED housekeeper desires in- 
stitutional position. References. Address 
2597, SURVEY. 


WANTED: By educated woman of ex- 
perience and refinement, who is graduate 
trained nurse, a position of responsibility. 
Address 2599, SurRvVEY. 


COLLEGE graduate with several years’ 
experience desires position as Superintend- 
ent either with children or aged people. 
Address 2600, SurvrEy. 


EXPERIENCED house mothér, with 
daughter, school girl, desires position child- 
caring institution, Address 2602 SURVEY. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—In small 
chusetts, swimming pool director and in- 
structor. Young man with practical experi- 
ence capable of taking entire charge of, 
and developing new activities under ad- 
visory council. Pool open about November 
first. For interview address 2950 THE 
Survey, giving details of qualification and 
experience with references. Please state 
salary expected. 


town in Massa- 


A MAN of some experience in social 
work to take a responsible position as Di- 
rector of Americanization work. A native 
of Austria-Hungary, about thirty to thirty- 
five years of age, with American college 
training, is preferred. He should have or- 
ganizing ability and initiative to develop 
an entirely new program. Ability as a 
public speaker and writer will be helpful. 
Address Franx P. Goopwin, Director of 
Social Centers and Night Schools, Denton 
Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WANTED — Experienced young 
Jewish woman teacher, to teach the 
regular school grades and act as 
Cottage Mother. 


WANTED — Experienced young 
Jewish man teacher, to teach regular 
grades. Man able to give instruction 
in manual training will be given pref- 
erence. 


WANTED—Young man to teach 
regular grades and give children in- 
struction in agriculture. 


Salary, 
boardand laundry. Excellent oppor- 
tunity for advancement to right 
teacher. Apply 2598 Survey. 


$50 per month and room, 


YOUNG man, settlement experience pre- 
ferred, to direct athletic, bowling and social 
activities. Boys’ and Men’s Club, New York 
City. Two or three evenings weekly. Must 
be energetic organizer. Address 2601 Sur- 
VEY. 
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federation, the report proposes a federa- 
tion of philanthropies, including as many 
of the private charitable institutions of 
the city as are willing to join. 


SOCIALIST AND UNIONIST 
HANG TOGETHER 


OCIALIST and Roman Catholic 

priest, trade-unionist and open-shop 
advocate, Jew and Protestant, single- 
taxer and plain citizen, all met on the 
same platform and united for a common 
cause at the meetings of the American 
Alliance for Labor and Democracy at 
Minneapolis. Ostensibly called to re- 
fute the imputation that labor and the 
leaders of the Socialist movement have 
been fomenting discord, the meetings 
fitted a new keystone into the arch of 
radical thought and principles. Given 
reels of newspaper publicity throughout 
the country, even in the most conserva- 
tive sheets, the meetings spread to the 
four winds the ideals of radical reform, 
stamped with the seal of unswerving 
loyalty. 

Of prime significance, the import of 
which it will take time to tell, was 
the assembling under one banner of the 
trades-union group dominated by Sam- 
uel Gompers and Frank Morrison, and 
the intellectual group represented by 
John Spargo, Charles Edward Russell 
and Mr. and Mrs. Stokes. It was cur- 
rent talk that the outcome might be 
a new political party in which labor, 
social reformer and the agrarian group 
of the Northwest can strike hands. 

The business meetings were outwardly 
uneventful under the experienced hand 
of Mr. Gompers, who presided. The 
evening meetings, however, were tense 
with a note of conviction and moral 
power that communicated itself unmis- 
takably to the audience. 

The keynote was struck at the first 

meeting by Frank P. Walsh, the tem- 
porary chairman, who stated ‘“‘this war 
must be paid for without unnecessary 
burdens on the producing masses. 
If more taxation is needed let us make 
up the balance with a tax on unoccu- 
pied and unused land.” Pointing out 
that in this war emergency the coal 
mines and railroads are practically gov- 
ernmentally owned, he argued that there 
is no reason why this policy should not 
be continued in a time of peace. 

Samuel Gompers, who was elected 
chairman, brought the conference sharp- 
ly back to the present world crisis. He 
said: 


The man who is a traitor to his country ” 


is on a par with the man who is a scab to 
his trade union. Take the countries at war, 
examine and see where liberty and con- 


FIRST ASSISTANT wanted in Union Re- 
lief Association, Associated Charities, Mass. 
Must have sufficient training to enable her to 
do case work satisfactorily. Salary not over 
$1,000 per year. Union Relief Association, 
61314 Main street, Springfield, Mass. 


Pat 
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science and freedom prevail, and beyond 
question it will be admitted by those who 
are fair enough to see the right that the 
democracies of the world are engaged now 
in a titanic struggle to free the world from 
autocracy, imperialism and militarism at one 
full stroke. We want peace. To ask the 
government of the United States to state 
specifically the terms of peace is to play, 
unconsciously, into the hands of the enemy. 


The following officers were chosen 
to carry forward the work of the alli- 
ance: Samuel Gompers, president; 
Frank Morrison, secretary; J. G. Phelps 
Stokes, treasurer; vice-presidents, W. R. 
Gaylord, Milwaukee; James Duncan, 
Massachusetts, and Gertrude B. Fuller, 
Pittsburgh. John Spargo was also 
made a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee. Under their direction a cam- 
paign will be waged to bring before the 
people of the United States, especially 
the working class and the radical groups, 
the fact that the present war is a war 
for democracy, and to unite them for a 
common cause. To this end the follow- 
ing \War Aims and Creed were 
adopted: 

Recognition of the rights and liberties of 
small nations. 

Recognition of the principle that govern- 


ment derives its just power from the consent 
of the governed. 


Pictures Which Arouse and Hold 
the Interest 6f Your Audience 


Illustrate your lectures and your Sunday School lessons 
—and liven your Parish Sk pe with the brilliant, 
ife-like pictures shown by the ‘ 


Bausch [omb 


Balopticon 


¥ME PERFECT STEREOPTICON 


Its brilliant, gas-filled Mazda lamp, which furnishes more 
light’at less cost, is entirely automatic and a decided im- 
provement over the old-style A.C. arc. Models for lantern 
slides only, or models projecting opaque objects, (post cards, 
printed pages, maps, etc., r instruments combining both 
forms, make the Balopticon available for every purpose, 

Prices range from $26.50 up. 
Write for illustrated circulars 
or catalogue. 

BAUSCH & LOMB 
OPTICAL COMPANY 
528 St. Paul Street 
Rochester, N. Y. 


New York Washington 


_ Chicago San Francisco 


Leading American Mak- 
ers of Photographic and Oph- 
thalmic Lenses, Microscopes, 
Projection Lanterns, Stereo- 
prism Binoculars and other 
High-grade Optical Products. 


Wi BONDS ? 


The Nation needs money. Bonds extend 
long after ‘“‘war profits’’ end. They increase 
all taxes, burden industry until paid and 
ultimately cost $2.00 for every $1.00 raised. 
They increase living costs and reduce wages. 

THINK OR PAY 
A tax on land values only will raise yearly 
$5,000,000,000, will abolish all other taxes, 
force idle land into use, increase crops, boom 
industry and perpetuate real prosperity. 
Investigat Free 
SINGLE TAX LEAGUE, Arden, Delaware, Dept. 25 


TAX LAND 
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Reparations for wrongs done and the erec- 
tion of adequate safeguards to prevent their 
being committed again. 

No indemnities except as payment for 
manifest wrongs. : 

No people to be forced under a sovereignty 
under which it does not wish to live. 

No territory to change hands except for 
the purpose of securing to those who inhabit 
it a fair chance of life and liberty. 

No readjustments of power except as will 
tend to secure the future peace of the world 
and the future welfare and happiness of 
its peoples. 

A genuine and practical cooperation of 
the free peoples of the world in some com- 
mon covenant that will combine their forces 
to secure peace and justice in the dealings 
of nations with one another. 


The most significant action taken by 
the alliance, however, was its platform, 
providing for the conscription of men; 
taxes on incomes, excess profits and land 
values; insurance for soldiers and _ sail- 
ors; government control of industries in 
case of disagreement between labor and 
capital; equal suffrage; government ac- 
tion against speculators; the right of 
wage-workers to collective effort; oppo- 
sition to the lowering of any of the 
standards of labor, and recognition of 
the small nationalities. 

These resolutions also urge upon “the 
President and the international congress. 
which will negotiate terms of peace, the 
legitimate claims of the Jewish people 
for the re-establishment of a national 
homeland in Palestine on a basis of self- 
government.” Greetings were sent to 
the Russian democracy. 

Space does not permit printing the 
resolutions in full, but a few excerpts 
may show their trend and temper: 


We declare that the one overshadowing 
issue is the preservation of democracy. 
Either democracy will endure and men will 
be free or autocracy will triumph and the 
race will be enslaved. On this prime issue we 
take our stand. We declare that the great 
war must be fought to a decisive result; that 
until autocracy is defeated there can be no 
hope of an honorable peace, and that to 
compromise the issue is only to sow the seed 
for bloodier and more devastating wars in 
the future. 

We declare, however, that predatory in- 
fluences are at work at all times—and par- 
ticularly in time of war—to lower these 
standards, ‘These efforts, wherever made, 
must be resisted. Not only must all present 
standards be maintained, but there must be 
no curtailment of any of the present agencies 
which make for the betterment of the con- 
dition of labor. 

We declare that the government should 
take prompt action with regard to the specu- 
lative interests which, especially during the 
war, have done so much to enhance prices 
of the necessaries of life. To increase the 
food supply and to lower prices the govern- 
ment should commandeer all land necessary 
for public purposes and should tax idle land 
in private possession on its full rental value. 

Inspired by the ideals of liberty and justice 
herein declared as a fundamental basis for 
national policies, the American Alliance for 
Labor and Democracy makes its appeal to 
the working men and women of the United 
States, and calls upon them to unite in 
unanimous support of the President and the 
nation for the prosecution of the war and 
preservation of democracy. 


COMING MEETINGS 


[Fifty cents a line per month; four weekly inser- 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the month.) 
American Pusric HeattH Association, War 
MeetinG, Washington, D. C., Oct. 17-20. Head- 
quarters, Hotel Willard. Acting secretary, A. 
We Hedrick, 126 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, 
ass. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents a line per month; four weekly inser- 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the month. 


A. L. A. Book List; monthly; $1; annotated mag- 
azine on book selection; valuable guide to best 
books; American Library Association, 78 East 
Washington St., Chicago. 


American Red Cross Magazine; monthly; $2 a 
soa Doubleday, Page & Co., publishers, New 
ork. 


American Journal of Public Health; monthly; $3 
a year; 3 months’ triai (4 months to Survey 
readers), 50 cents; American Public Health As- 
sociation, 126 Massachusetts Ave., Boston. 

A Voice in the Wilderness; $1 a year. A magazine 
of sane radicalism. At present deals particu- 
larly with our autocratic suppression of free 
speech, free press and peaceable assembly. An 
indispensable magazine to the lover of liberty. 
12 Mount Morris Park, New York City. 


Better Films Movement: Bulletin of Affiliated 
Committees; monthly; $1; ten cents an issue. 
Information about successful methods. Ad- 
dress National Committee for Better Films, or 
National Board of Review of Motion Pictures, 
70 Fifth Ave., New York. 


The Child Labor Bulletin; quarterly; $2 a year; 
National Child Labor Committee, 105 East 22 
street, New York. 


The Club Worker; monthly; 30 cents a year; Na- 
tional League of Women Workers, 35 East 30 
St., New York. 


The Crisis; monthly; $1; National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, publisher, 
70 Fifth Ave., New York. 


The Critic and Guide; monthly; $1 a year. De- 
voted to medical sociology, rational sexology, 
birth control, etc. Wm. is Robinson, M.D., 
Editor. 12 Mount Morris Park, New York City. 


The Journal of Home Economics; monthly; $2 
a year; foreign postage, 35c. extra; Canadian, 
20c.; American Home Economies Association, 
1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


The Journal of Negro History; quarterly; $1 a 
year; foreign subscriptions 25 cents extra; con- 
cerned with facts not with opinions; Association 
for Study of Negro Life and History, 1216 You 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Life and Labor; $1 a year; a spirited record of 
the organized struggle of women, by women, for 
women in the economic world. Published by 
The National Women’s Trade Union League, 
Room 703, 139 North Clark street, Chicago. 


Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year; Natienal 
Committee for Mental Hygiene, 56 Union 
Square, New York. 


National Municipal Review; menthly; $5 a year; 
authoritative, public spirited, constructive; Na- 
tional Municipal League; Nerth American Bldg., 
Philadelphia. 


The Negro Year Book; published under the aus- 
pices of Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Ala.; an 
annual; 35c. postpaid; permanent record of cur- 
rent events. An encyclopedia of 450 pages of 
historical and sociological facts relating to the 
Neate. General and special bibliographies; full 
index. 


The Playground Magazine; monthly; $2; Recrea- 
tion in Industries and Vocational Recreation 
are discussed in the August Playground. Prob- 
lems involved in laying out playgrounds are 
taken up in detail by A. E, Metzdorf, of Spring- 
field, Mass. Price of this issue $.50. Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of America, 
1 Madison Ave., New York. 


Proportional Representation Review; quarterly; 
40 cents a year. American Proportional Repre- 
sentation League, 802 Franklin Bank Bldg., 
Philadelphia. " 


Public Health Nurse Quarterly, $1 a year; na- 
tional organ for Public Health Nursing, 600 
Lexington Ave., New York. 


Social Hygiene; a aay magazine; $2 per 
year; The Social Hygiene Bulletin; monthly; 
$.25 per year; both free to members; pub- 
lished by the American Social Hygiene Asso- 
ciation, 105 W. 40 St., New York. 


Southern Workman; monthly; illustrated; folk 
song, and corn club, and the great tidal move- 
ments of racial progress; all in a very human 
at ol $1 a year; Hampton Institute, Hampton, 

a. 


The Survey; once a week, $3; once a month, $2; 
a transcript of social work and forces; Survey 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 


a 


CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


[Listings fifty cents a line, four weekly inser- 
tions, copy unchanged throughout the month.) 


Order pamphlets from publishers, 


ATHLETICS FOR ELEMENTARY ScHoot Grrts, By 
Ethel Rockwell, Supervisor and Director Girls’ 
Gymnasium, Public Schools, Kalamazoo, Mich- 
igan. Price Fifteen Cents. Playground and! 
Recreation Association of America, 1 Madison 
avenue, New York city. 


NEW NATIONAL CONFERENCE PAMPHLETS 


Rurat Socrat Work. William T. Cross- 
(8 cents). 

Pusric HeattH as a SoctaL MovEMENT. 
Irving Fisher (12 cents). 

Tue BeariING or PsycHoLocy on Soctrat. 
Case Worx. William Healey, M. D. 
(8 cents). 

INTENSIVE AND CONSTRUCTIVE JOURNALISM 
IN HeattH EpycaTion; AN EXAMPLE. 
C. E. Terry, M. D. (8 cents). 

Tue Revations or Foop Economics To. 
THE NutriTIvE VALUE OF THE Di1ET. 
Lucy H. Gillet (6 cents). 

Tue Pustic HEALTH PROGRAM OF THE: 
Present Day. William Charles 
White, M. D. (8 cents). 

Tue APPORTIONMENT OF THE HEALTH 
Buvcet. Franz Schneider, Jr. (& 
cents). 

Tue PossiBiLiT1Es AND LIMITATIONS OF: 
SpectaL TaxaTION oF Lanp. Arthur 
N. Young (8 cents). 

Tue SIGNIFICANCE TO THE City oF Its. 
Locat Community Lire. Mary 
McDowell (6 cents). 

Poss1BILITIES AND OPPORTUNITIES OF 
FEDERATION, OR COUNCILS OF SOCIAL 
Acencies. Sherman C. Kingsley (& 
cents). 

Tue Necro anp THE New Economic 
Conpitions. R. R. Moton (6 cents). 

Financinc CuHarities IN War TIME. 
Samuel McCune Lindsay (6 cents). 

ILLEGITIMACY IN Europe aS AFFECTED 
BY THE War. Emma O. Lundberg (8 
cents). 

Tue Procress oF FINANCIAL FEDERA- 
tions. William J. Nerton (6 cents). 

A Business Man’s CRITICISM OF THE 
PRESENT ORGANIZATION OF SOCIAL 
Service. Fred A. Geier (6. cents). 

Mositizinc THE CHURCHES FoR Com- 
MUNITY SERVICE. Rev. Roy B. Guild 
(8 cents). 

AGENCIES OF SOCIALIZING THE RuRAL 
Minp. Professor Ernest R. Groves 
(8 cents). 

Tue RELATIVE VALUE OF PREVENTION 
AND TREATMENT OF ALCOHOLISM. 
H. W. Mitchell, M. D. (8 cents). 

DistrR1BUTIVE Co-OPERATION. James Ford 
(6 cents). 

Tue InstTITUTIONAL CARE. OF THE IN- 
JURED. Nascher, M. D. (& 
cents). 

Tue Ipeats oF FINANCIAL FEDERATION. 
Fred R. Johnson (6 cents). 

CoMMUNITY ORGANIZATION FOR MENTAL 
Hyciene. Owen Copp, M. D. (8 
cents). 

Recent ProGress 1N DETERMINING THE 
Nature oF CRIME AND THE CHARACTER 
or CriMINALS. Bernard Glueck, 
M. D. (10 cents). 

Some MeEnTAL PrositeMs at S1nG SING. 
Bernard Glueck, M. D. (6 cents). 
Tue City anp Its Locat Community 
Lire. Robert A. Woods (6 cents). 
Tue DesrraBILiTy oF MepicaL WARDENS: 
For Prisons. E. E. Southard, M. D. 

(8 cents). 

Zones oF ComMMUNITY Errort In MENTAL 
Hycrene. E. E. Southard, M. D. (& 
cents). 

Order by number. Send remittance with order. 

Address National Conference of Social Work, 315 

Plymouth Court, Chicago. 


PAMPHLETS ON TUBERCULOSIS 


TUBERCULOSIS DISPENSARY METHOD AND PROCEDURE. 
By F. Elisabeth Crowell. A pamphlet showing: 
how to establish and conduct a tuberculosis clinic. 
Price twenty-five cents. 

TusercuLosis HospirA: aND SANATORIUM COoN- 
strucTION. By Thomas S. Carrington, M.D. 
An illustrated handbook with detailed plang for: 
architects and others interested in the construc- 
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tion of tuberculosis hospitals and sanatoria. 
Price sixty-two cents postpaid. 
WorKINGMEN’S ORGANIZATIONS IN THE ANTI- 


TupercuLosis CAMPAIGN. A study, with sug- 
gestions on the utilization of workingmen in the 
campaign against tuberculosis. Price twenty 
cents. 

Order from The National’ Association for the 
Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis, 105 East 
22 street, New York. 

Pustic ScHoors AtHLetic Leacuge. Playground 
and Recreation Association of America, 1 Madi- 
son avenue, New York city. Price Fifteen 
Cents. 


THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


SOCIAL WORK 
FE aitee. Poundatiea Natl. Conference of Social Work. 
Franchises, Nm. SunvaE ype 
SuRVEY ASSOCIATES HEALTH Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. Sur. and Ex. 
Inc. Amer. Pub. Health Assn. Ncmu, Praa, Ncewea, NspPie. 
ee ee = studs Prev’n’t’n Inf. Mort. [ogee ct ? Aia Soci 
mer. ocla ygiene ssn. ationa. ravelers 1 ociety. 
Amer. Soc. for Cont. of Cancer. TRAVELERS AID 
KEY Amer. Red Cross. 4 National Travelers’ Aid Society. 
Campaign on Cons. of Human Life, Fccca. Travelers Aid Society 
If you know the name of the agency Com.of One Hund. on Natl. Health. FW : 
or organization, turn direct to the list- eer ee oy Feebleminded. Tuberculosis, Naspr. 
ings (3d column) for address, corre- Natl, Agena for. Study: anieereyts Tabereulomas eae ery Nete., Rsr. 
sponding officer, etc. [They are ar- Natl. Com. for Ment. Hygiene. WAR RELIEF 
ranged alphabetically.] att coe ad ‘anes anes Am. Red Cross. 
: ublic ursing. F + F + te? 
If you seek an unknown source of Natl. Soe. Hypicne Ags : BAe ig Consinetre Gee 
information, turn to the subject index, New York Social Hygiene Society, Ammer aE oines Béqnamica mA ates 
following. The initialings correspond Nesw, Ncwea, Natl. Consumers’ League. 
‘ Z : Survey Associates, Health Dept. Natl, Leasue of Wom: ' Workers 
to capital letters in names of agencies. leptin iene, ee ppb plenty saa ke Tega 
If you want to know the agencies Tae ASNLH. a Cyw, Nras, Tas. es 
at work in any great field of social Home Work, Nor Wad Moany  Woeens Christian Association. 
concern, turn also to this index. [They Hospitals, Naspr. Near aia i , 
are grouped under major subject clas- yeene and Physical Education, Ywea, 4 
sifications, as “HEALTH,” printed in cpa ob ad ale ALPHABETICAL LIST 
capitals.] is AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGIS- 
S.  MemnNl IMMIGRATION LATION—John B. Andrews, sec’y; 131 E. 23 St., 
Correspondence is invited by the Council of Jewish Wom., Dept. Im. Aid. New York. Workmen’s compensation; health in- 
agencies listed; questions answered International Institute for Foreign-born Women surance; industrial hygiene; unemployment; one- 
(enclose postage for reply) and ae Mwce eS a day-rest-in-seven; administration of labor laws. 

5 : atl. Lib. Im. League, Nrs, Nras, Tas. AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR ORGANIZING 
pamphlets supplied free or at nominal Industrial hygiene, APHA. CHARITY—Mrs. W. H. Lothrop, ch’n; Francis 
charges. Membership is not required INDUSTRY H. McLean, gen. sec’y; 130 E. 22 St., New York. — 
of those seeking information, but of- ‘AmeroAsent for Labor eeetation. ede See aad active field work _ thevem 
fers an opportunity for you to share Industrial Girls’ Clubs of the Ywea. Geany Graseisamoat auceueer eas Srauciie nee 
spiritedly and seriously in your com- nee ae ee Coe social agencies; surveys of social agencies; plang 
munity or profession in an organized Net Teaguecot Won Workers for proper coordination of effort between different 
movement. wigai al¢ gate? Eee ac Natl. Wom. Trade Union League. AMERICAN ASSOC. FOR STUDY AND PRE- 
some country-wide need or cause. Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. Ind. Studies. VENTION OF INFANT MORTALITY—Gertrude _ 

. Survey Associates, Ind. Dept. . y= 1211 Cathedral St. Baltic a 

If you are uncertain where to turn, Nesw, Nsrir. B. pea exec. sec’y; : athe sc t, a - 

address the Survey, and we shall en- Insanity, Nema. ore : Seta deg rh pemnes ae ee 4 

deavor to get your inquiry into the Institutions, AHEA. . care; birth registration; maternal nursing; infant — 
right hands. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS welfare consultations 

Com. on Int. Justice and Good Will, Fccca. ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY OF NEGRO 


Sarees pect, Bor Serv. Dept. LIFE vila See herp eS G. Pye a : 
atl. oman’s Peace Party. rector of research; ou St. . . ash- 
SUBJECT INDEX Labor Laws, Aatt, Nc, Nectc. ington, D. C. To popularize the Negro ‘and_ his q 
Americanization, Nutt. Legislative Reform, Aprt. contributions to civilization that he may not 
Better Films Movement, Ncsr. Liquor, NML. become a negligible factor in the thought of the 
Birth Registration, AASPIM. LIBRARIES world. OomomiGe:  Meceeeee 
Blindness, Ncps. . ‘Adienpad abrary Assn AMERICAN HOME E -- 
Cancer, Ascc. A : TION—Mrs. Alice P. Norton, sec’y; 1326 E. 
Central Councils, Aaoc. Mee eee 58 St. Chicago. Information aunoled on any- 
Charities, Ncsw. Military Relief, "ARc. y i thing that pertains to food, shelter, clothing or © 
CHARITY ORGANIZATION : Minimum Wage, Nct. management in school, institution or home. 5 
Amer. Assn. for Org. Charity. Mountain Whites, Rsr. AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL SERYV-— 
j Namaste pee eee Ch. Org. Dept. amo Government, Apri, Nrs, NML. peg Sadao by Dr. 2 aw a Bib Nathan 2 
arters, NML, Szo. ational Service, Arss. . Pratt, gen. sec’y. war . Bemis obert 
CHILD WELFARE Negro Training, Asniu, Hr, Tr. A. Woods, dept. directors, Bible ‘House, Astor 
Natl. Child Labor Com. Neighborhood Work, Nrs. Place, New York. Welcomes inquiries as to all 
Natl, Child Welf. Exhibit Assn Nursing, ApHa, Arc, Nopus. matters of community organization and progress. 
Natl. Com. for Better Films. Open Air Schools, Naspr. Mase of its oar glad oe ore into conseiae 
Natl. Kind ee CET. tion by correspondence about given conditions 
Russell Sage Fan., Dept. of Child Helping. nee , or particular ‘projects. Assists in bringing to tuum 
Child Lahor, :NeLch Ausriac, NGswUNSsrix, PsAn National Woman’s Peace Party. dividual new undertakings the combined results — 
CHURCH AND SOCIAL’ SERVICE. Sea an one, ee 
(Episcopal) Jt. Com. on Soc. Ser., PEc. Physical Training, Praa. temporary or permanent leadership. Particular 
(Federal) Com. on Ch. and Soc. Ser., Fecca. Police, Nv. attention given to requests from communities in 
(Unitarian) Dept. of Soc. and Pub. Ser., Ava. Protection Women Workers, Nct, Nras. which all such effort is at an early stage. Seeks 
CIVICS I Prostitution, ASHA. to bring about better cooperation among special- 
med Evgne: Gonalea cin ceenralne Lg. Public Health, ApHa, Counn, Nopus. ized national igh cas er toward | scones aa 
atl. Municipal League. : more comprehensive local application o: reir 
Short Ballot Org. __ RACE PROBLEMS . types of service. Promotes the fullest extension — 
c Peli ela Civ. Dept. eee fer pena ere Life and Hist. of principles and pecods which on a jae 
ivilian Relief, Arc. ampton Institute. scale have conclusively shown their power for P 
Clinics, Industrial, Ncw. Natl. Assn. for Adv. Colored Peop. upbuilding of the nation. ; 
Commission Government, Nat, Szo. Russell Sage Fdn., South Highland Div. AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION—George 
Community Organization, Atss. Tuskegee Institute. B. Utley, exec. sec’y; 78 E. Washington St, Chi- 
Conservation, Ccnt. R pene mee N cago. Furnishes information about organizing 
[of vision], Ncrs. CONSE UGUOR TE CIW.«— libraries, planning | library buildings, training. 
Giuba Nuiww. Regulation of Motion Pictures, Ncsr. librarians, cataloging libraries, etc. List of publi- — 
onsumers, Cra, cations on request. , ¥ 
Cc tion, Cia. RECREATION REP ENTA- 
Cogrdinaten Social Agencies, Aapc, Arss Playground and Rec. Assn. of Amer. AMERICAS Eee ee tes Arig: bs 5 
Correction, Nesw. : : ; Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. of Rec. TION ‘dine. Philadel niet Ade Ms tical 
Costiofalitving GEA Nesr. Ywea. Bank Building, iladelphia. .dvocates a rati¢ x 
! : and fundamental reform in electing representatives. 
COUNTRY LIFE vag et tae 4 Literature free. Membership $1. 
om ge ee. and Country Life, Fcecca, Arc. Pein a4 nego dn., Div. of Rem. Loans. AMERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH Asso cs TION , 
Lounty 1 WCa. : . —Dr. . A. Evans, pres., cago; 2 - 
Crimg,-Sa. Self-Government, Niww. rich, acting sec’y; 1039 Boylston St., Boston. Ob- — 
Disfranchisement, Naacr. SETTLEMENTS ject: to promote public and personal health. Health — 
EDUCATION Sa Employment Bureau lists health officers, public 
Amer. Library Assn. Sex Education, Asta, Nysus. health nurses, industrial hygienists, etc. : 


Cooperative League of America. Schools, Anga, Hr, Tr. AMERICAN RED OROSS— National officers: — 


Natl. Kindergarten Assn. Short Ballot, Sxo. Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States, 
Natl. Soc. for Prom. of Ind. Ep. Short Working Hours, Net. resident; Robert W. DeForest, vice pret 
Russell Sage Fdn., Div. of Ed. Social Agencies, Surveys of, AAoc. cone Skelton Williams, treasurer; John W. Davis, 
Survey Associates, Ed. Dept., Hr. | Social Hygiene, Asua, NysHs. counselor; Charles L. Magee, secretary; Hon. — 
Young Women’s Christian Association. ; William Howard Taft, chairman central co % 
Electoral Reform, Nau, Ti, APKL. SOCIAL SERVICE tee; Eliot Wadsworth, vice-chairman; Harvey D. 
Eugenics, Er. : Amer. Inst. of Soc. Service. Gibson, general manager. ~ 
Exhibits, Aaspim, Ncrs, Nysus. Com. on Ch. and Soc. Service, Fecca. Central Committee, sappetaine by the President 
Fatigue, Ncw. Dept. of Soc. and Public Service, Ava. of the United States: William Howard Taft, chair- 


Feeblemindedness, Cerm, Nema. ‘ Joint Com. on Soc. Service; Perc. man; Eliot Wadsworth, vice-chairman; Ro 


